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ABSTBACT 

This third edition of^a r€iport updates iaportant 
developments in marketing' and distributive education research. Most 
research studies discussed are from 1968-1978, but several 1979 and 
1980 studies are also included. The studies are grouped under the ten 
main topic areas as follow: philoscphy and objectives <historical 
research, 'goals and objectives, issues and trends, evaluative 
criteria): human resource and employment opportunities; learner 
characteristics (characteristics of high school learners and 
graduates, postsecondary learners, adult learners, and disadvantaged 
learners): curriculum (competency identificaticn models, analysis of 
marketing occupations, middle management retail occupations, 
postsecondary curriculum research, curricula designed to meet special 
needs); program design models (non-pay cooperative instruction model, 
cross-cultural model, simulation model* multipurpose model, 
cooperative midmanagement model); instruction (project method, 
cooperative method, training plans, classroom techniques, 
competency-based instruction, student organization, facilities); 
guidance and ccunseling: teacher education (recruitment and 
admission, preservice teacher candidate personality types, desired 
behaviors and characteristics of teacher coordinators, inservice 
teacher education studies); administration and supervision: and 
evaluation (studies' invo'^ving measurement of student success, 
attitudes' of students and teachers, program characteristics related 
to student success, studies involving personal judgment), A summary 
and analysis of the research and references are also Included, <CT) 
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FOREWORD I 



The Educational Resources Information Center on Adult, Career, and 
Vocational Education (ERIC/CE) is one of sixteen clearinghouses in 
a nationwide information system that is funded by the National 
Institute of Education. One of the functions of the Clearinghouse 
is to Interpret the literature that Is entered in the ERIC data 
base. This paper should be of particular Interest to both 
researchers and practitioners in the field of ntarketing and 
distributive education. ^ 

The profession is indebted to Ors. Robert Berns, James Burrow, and 
Hcirold Wallace for their effort in the preparation of this paper. 
Recognition also Is due Richard Ashmun, The University of Minnesota; 
6, E.Patterson, The University of Souths Florida; and Barbara 
Vorndran, The National Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
for their critical review of the manuscript prior to its final 
revision and publication. Robert 0. Bhaerman, Assistant Director 
for Career Education at the ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, 
and Vocational Education, coordinated the publication's development. 

Robert E. Taylor 
Executive Director 
The National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 
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ABSTRACT; 



ThiS'third edition of a report updates important developments In 
marketing and distributive education research. Most research studies 
discussed are from 1968-1978, but several 1979 and 1980 studies 
are also included. The studies are grouped under the ten main 
topic areas as fo'llow: philosophy and objectives (historical - 
research, goals and objectives, issues and trends, evaluative 
criteria); human resource and employment opportunities; learner 
characteristics (characteristics of high school learners and 
graduates, postsecondary learners, adult learners, and 
disadvantaged learners); curriculum (competency identification 
models, analysis of marketing occupations, middle management 
retail occupations, postsecondary curriculum research, 
curricula designed to meet special needs)*, program design models 
(non-pay, cooperative instruction model, cross-cultural model, 
simulation model, multipurpose model, cooperative midmanagement 
model)*, instruction (project method, cooperative method, training 
plans, classroom techniques, competency- based instruction, student 
organization, facilities)*, guidance and counseling*, teacher 
education (recruitment and admission, preservice teacher 
candidate personality types, desired behaviors and characteristics 
of teacher coordinators, inservice teacher education studies)*, 
administration and supervision; and evaluation (studies involving 
measurement of student success, attitudes of students and teachers, 
program characteristics related to student success, studies 
involving personal judgment). A summary and analysis of the research 
and references are also included. (CT) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Throughout recent years* marketing. and distributive educators have 
consistently called for an updated edition of the Review and Synthesis 
of Research in Distributive Education. ' The contributions of Meyer and 
Logan 1196BJ» authors of the first edition and Ashmun and Larson (1970) » 
authors of the second edition have been acclaimed as important 
factors in the development of marketing and distributive education 
through research. This, third edition is intended to supplement 
those documents and serve to continue the efforts to bring about 
the better coordination* efficiency* and effectiveness of marketing 
and distributive education research. 

In-preparing this document* the authors attempted to summarize and 
synthesize studies conducted in marketing and distributive education 
since 1969 in order to provide an overview of the research conducted 
in certain categories in a way that will be useful to the profession. 
Those readers interested in categories reported also will find the " 
bibliography of help in identifying studies pertinent to their 
particular problem or area of interest. 

It is important for the reader to consider the following delimitations 
of this effort. This review includes only those studies about which 
the reviewers could obtain suitable information within the time and 
resources available. Although research studies from 1969-1978 were 
specifically sought and reviewed* a few 1979 and 1980 studies were 
also obtained in time for Inclusion in this document. No claim is. • 
made that this review and s^thesis Is complete. 
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No attempt was made to evaluate Individual studies* however* th^ \ 
were selected for Inclusion whenever they met three basic criteria. 
First, the stucty must have been subjected to prior review by 
either a refereed panel of experts, a graduate school committee, 
or a funding agency monitor* Second, It must have Included a 
research component which Identified a specific problem, data to help 
solve that problem, and findings and conclusions based upon the 
data* Finally, the stuc|y must have been based on a marketing and 
distributive education topic, using an Identifiable marketing and 
distributive education population* The authors certainly realize 
that much research has been done In various aspects of education^ 
vocational education (Including the use of the cooperative method) , , 
and marketing which Impacts on marketing and distributive eductftloju 
However, due to the constraints Imposed, such studies could not ba' 
Included In this document* The reader Is encouraged to stuc|y^hec 
reviews and syntheses In education and vocational education tO/^ 
supplement this Information* ^ 

In order to Identify research completed during the years 1969-1978,. th^ 
reviewers searched the usual library sources and had ERIC and DATRIX 
computerized searches conducted* In addition, a mall survey of ^11 
marketing and distributive education teacher educators, state 
supervisors, and state research coordinating unit directors was - \^ 
conducted to locate pertinent research studies* Because of the ^ 
difficulty In collecting abstracts, of masters* studies completed 
during this time period, the authors regrettably found It necessary 
to exclude masters* theses from this document* 

The reader alstf should be aware that most Information, for this _>/ 

review was derived from abstracts rather than completed reports* » * ■ 

Although the authors feel It would be helpful for these studies to 

be evaluated Individually and as a whole, the previously mentioned- ^ . 

constraints placed upon the authors prevented such an endeavor* 

However, the final chapter provides general findings of the authors 

which have emerged from their reviewing and synthesizing of the 

research* Although trends In research activities and overall 

information concerning speclfid research studies may be evident 

from this- document. It Is stressed that Information about particular 

studies should not be used as primary sources for citations. The 

actual studies cited In this review and synthesis should be read 

completely In order to more accurately evaluate their results, <^ 

conclusions, and recommendations* 
* 

Any undertaking such as this Is inade possible by the efforts of many 
Individuals and organizations* Special recognition Is given to'** 
the Council of Distributive Teacher Education, .Its president Dr*^ ^ ^ 
Ray Dannenburg and other officers^, and Its meiribers, for their ^ ^: 
support* The marketing and distributive education state supervisors^' 
teacher educators, and the state research coordinating unit 
directors are thanked for providing copies and abstracts of research 
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completed. .The efforts of Dr. Bariy L. Reece» Marketing and 
Distributive Education Division Representative on the American 
Vocational Association Editorial and Publications Cotimlttee^ led 
to ttie planning and organization of this endeavor. The authors 
also express their appreciation to those mariceting and distributive 
educators serving on the committee that reviewed the conceptual 
framework of this work and provided suggestions for the topical 
categories* including: Dr. Richard D. Ashmun» Professor Emeritus 
Lucy C. Crawford* Dr. Vivien K. Ely» Dr. Richard L. Lynch» Professor 
Emeritus Warren 6. Meyer, Dr. .Harland E. Samson» and Dr. Gail 
Trapnell. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES J 



*Only*'a limited amount of research has been directed toward the stticty of 
. philosophy and objectives within marketing and distributive education* 
V^T^ff^research completed has most often been designed to analyse specific 
^^popularirtons ojp structures rather than the broad field of marketing and 
^ , ^distributive education. It can be reasonably concluded that the 
;r^^philosophy and objectives of marketing and distributive education have 
^^^bfeenJargely developed and substantiated through the opinions of leaders 
^> in th'e profession. 4 ' * 
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^>Hlrt:OS0PHY OF' DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 



The most definitive study designed to identify the specific elements of 
philosophy of distributive education was completed by Crawford (1967). 
'"^/^A^vaHation of the Q-sort methodology was used to determine the 
basic beliefs of distributive education personnel about the major 
components of the program. The opinions of a national sample of 
state Siupervisors* teachers, and teacher educators were collected 
and compared to structure a philosophy of distributive education. A 
high degree of agreement was (Stained on ninety-six belief statements 
grouped within seven elements of the distributive education program. 
. CraMford*s philosophical and competency structures have served as 
the theoretical base for numerous research and curriculum development 
activities in the profession. 
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In order to determine whether changes in philosophy had occurred over 
time, Doonan (1975) compared the philosophy of distributive education 
leaders in 1976 with that of selected leaders in 1974. 

Crawford's (1967) basic belief statements and the same Q-sort 
methodology were used to determine whether the philosophy of 
distributive educators had undergone significant change* Those leaders 
that had been surveyed in the 1963 stuc|y were asked to participate 
and were assigned to categories: those who had retained the same 
job position and those who had changed job ^ppsitions. A third 
category of respondents was identified ~ tt^e new personnel hired 
to replace members of the original group due to normal attrition. 

Doonan's (1975) analysis found that no significant change in 
philosophy had occurred in five of the seven categories ;of beliefs. 
In two categories, however, differences were noted. In the 
objectives category, several changes in the ranking of items in 
the coordination category made by the 1965 leaders differed on 
nearly every item from the ranking made by the 1974 personnel* 

Doonan concluded that the philosophy of distributive education is 
changing, although not drastically, over time* There appeared to 
be more emphasis on the individual students In 1974 than in 1965. 
Furthermore, there was a philosophy of distributive education that 
was accepted by leaders in distributive education whether they were 
actively involved in distributive education in 1965 or not* 

A replication of her 1967 philosophy study was completed by Crawford 
(1975). Drawing opinions 'rom the same populations, she identified 
114 basic beliefs which wei3 categorized within seven elements of 
the distributive education program; Crawford (1975) used the same 
research design to develop a philosophy of distributive teacher 
education. 

Crawford's (1967) statements of philosophy were used as the base for 
a study by Kinzer (1969). Participants were selected from the 
populations of distributive education and business education teachers 
in New Mexico. They were asked to sort the ninety-six statements 
into five categories based on the level of agreement or disagreement 
with each statement. The responses of each group were compared to 
those of the 172 member panel in the original Crawford research. 
Kinzer found overall agreement among the three groups in six of 
the seven categories of beliefs. Slight disagreement was found 
within the objectives category* Based on the findings, Kinzer 
recommended that distributive education and business education in 
New Mtexico he combined at the stafe and local levels. That 
recommendation was the result of strong support expressed by 
business educators for the objectives of distributive education. 
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In order to determine the extent to which program philosophy was 
being implemented within secondary level programs in Indiana, Davis 
(1974) used forty*five of Crawford's statements. Statements in the 
categories of objectives, guidance, curriculum, and coordination 
were evaluated independently by distributive education teachers and 
students. Evaluation was based on whether each statement was being 
achieved, somewhat achieved, or not achieved. Recommendations for 
inq)roving local programs based on a state philosophy were developed* 



Historical Research 



Furtado (1973) completed a comprehensive analysis of the development 
of distributive education during the period of 1936-1972. 
Documentation of the history of the profession was completed by 
interviewing thirty*seven individuals selected as a result of their 
participation in distributive education during three time periods: 
1936*1946, the pioneers; 1947-1960, the early implementators; 
1961-1972, contemporary leaders. Furtado described and analyzed the 
development of distributive education using a three dimensional 
matrix (strategy/structure/systems). Three factors were used in 
eveiluating the growth of the program. The factors were quality, 
quantity, and equality of programming. 

One other historical stuc|y was conq)leted during the period of 
this review. Torres (1979) studied the historical record of 
distributive education in Puerto Rico from 1898-1972 in order to 
identify political and economic factors that influenced the 
development and growth of the program. 



Goals and Objectives 



A comprehensive set of goals and objectives for distributive education 
is not evident in the research of the profession. While the 
literature contains lists of objectives* and there is a great 
amount of consistency among the lists-, and even though Crawford's 
{196 7, 1975) work has been interpreted by some as program objectives, 
and has provided a data source for research, there is no evidence 
that the goals or objectives of distributive education have been 
subjected to rigorous, objective scrutiny on a national level. 

Several studies have been completed that have determined the 
objectives of distributive education at the state level. Decker 
(1977) used Crawford's (1967) belief statements to compare the 
attitudes of marketing executives toward the objectives of 
distributive education with those of secondary school administrators 
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in Arizona. The purpose of the stucty was to determine the aims, 
objectives, and needs' for distributive education within the state. 
He discovered that there was no difference between the groups 
studied regarding their perceptions of need for the program, and 
only slight differences in the aims and objectives identified. 
Decker noted a relationship between employers^ knowledge of 
distributive education and the employment opportunities they 
provided. 

Little (1978) sampled secondary level distributive education 
teachers, coordinators, and directors of vocational education in 
Michigan to develop objectives and evaluative criteria for 
programs In the state. Respondents to a survey were asked to 
identify objectives and evaluative criteria and then rank each 
item in terms of Us relative importance to other items. 
A final ranking of agreed-upon objectives end evaluative criteria 
was developed. 

Students, instructors, and administrators from nineteen postsecondary 
schools in New England and retailers familiar with postsecondary 
retailing programs were surveyed by Ricci (1972). The intent of 
the stuc|y was to identify the level of agreement among the groups 
on sixty-five statements of belief about retail education. Based on 
responses, Ricci identified guidelines for the development and 
improvement of postsecondavy retail education programs. 

Bradley (1978) used a modified Delphi procedure to identify program 
and curriculum objectives for postsecondary distributive education 
programs in Kentucky. Fouhpanels Independently analyzed a list of 
objectives that had been drawn from professional literature and 
then reviewed by a national panel of experts. Thirty-two statements 
were accepted as objectives for postsecondary programs. The 
statements identified ranc^i widely in terms of clarity and 
specificity. 

Goals and objectives to guide the activities of the National 
Association of Distributive Education Teachers (NADET) were 
identified by Christiansen (1977). A research jury composed of 
twelve past presidents of NADET participated in a Delphi process 
to determine a set of goal statements and objectives for each 
goal. The final list of goals and objectives were ranked by 
a sample of NADET members. Recommendations were made on the 
use of the goals and objectives in developing a program of work 
for the organization. 

The purpose of a national stucty by Corbin (1976) was to identify 
goals and objectives for the high school division of the 
Distributive Education Clubs of America (DECA). He selected a 
thirty-member panel of experts composed of distributive education 



teachers, teacher educators » state supervisors, and national officers 
of DECA. Using a modified Oel phi procedure, the panel evaluated 
statements representing alternative goals and objectives. An 
Interesting procedure within the stu<ty was the use of a lexical 
analysis expert to help in the evaluation of comments by the 
panel members. As a result of the research, twelve goals and 
seventy-two objectives were developed and ranked for the high 
school division of DECA. A related stuc|y was completed by 
Callahan (1979) to 'identify the goals for the junior collegiate 
division of DECA. 



Issues and Trends 



Three studies were reviewed that analyzed current issues in 
distributive education. Ueatherford (1972) designed a broad stuc|y 
to identify the importance of selected Issues, and to develop 
effective operating procedures in distributive education. 
Thirty national leaders were selected to participate based on the 
number of times their names appeared on a leadership questionnaire 
sent to teacher educators, state supervisors, and teachers. 
Fifty-two Issues statements were identified and categorized. The 
panel of leaders rated each statement on an Importance scale and 
used a checklist to more clearly define the principle or issue. 
General agreement was obtained on nineteen of the fifty-two 
statements. 

Reecs (1971) and Shoemaker (1973) focused on adult distributive 
education in two Issues studies. Reece reviewed the professional 
literature from 1960-1968 and developed a list of seventy-seven 
issues which was refined by a juvy of experts into a final list of 
forty-four items. The final list was then submitted to state 
supervisors in fifty states and teacher educators in forty-two 
states for evaluation. Eleven Issues were agreed upon by 90 percent 
of the respondents and were designated by Reece as principles. 
Seven statements failed to receive a 50 percent level of agreement. 
Reece concluded that prospective teachers should be prepared to 
manage aduU distributive education programs, that teaching contracts 
should specify adult education responsibilities, that joint 
planning of adult programs should occur between secondary and 
postsecondary personnel, and that states should employ specialists 
in adult distributive education to assist in program development. 

In a similar stucty. Shoemaker (1973) identified critical issues in 
adult distributive education within the state of Ohio. He drew from 
populations of distributive education personnel, adult program 
administrators, einployers, and employees in identifying critical 
issues in adult distributive education. Shoemaker^s recomnendations 
also emphasized the need for teacher preparation and state level 
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standards and criteria for the evaluation of secondary distributive 
education programs have been included as "Section 4-:4» Distributive 
Education" in Evaluative Criteria for the Evaluation of 
Secondary Schools published- by- the National Study of Secondary 
School Evaluation (1969). In a project directed by Harris (1978) 
within the U.S.O.E. Region V» specific evaluative criteria 
were developed to be used in Interpreting the standards published 
by NSSE. Whitted (1969) validated standards, and criteria for 
. the evaluation of postsecondary programs. The results Included 
an instrument that could be used in program evaluation. 



Summary 



In reviewing the research related to philosophy and objectives » it 
can be concluded that a common philosophy exists within the 
profession. That philosophy can be identified through the 
basic beliefs of Crawford's research. That research has been 
used within many other studies and has been largely confirmed 
In each .succeeding effort. 

There has been little if any research effort to Identify specific - 
program goals and objectives to guide the profession. Most 
researchers have used Crawford's basic beliefts to represent the 
objectives of marketing and distributive education. 

It is important to note the development of evaluative criteria for 
secondary and postsecondary programs as well as for teacher education 
during this period. Those criteria should provide an Important 
base for future evaluation efforts In marketing and distributive 
education. 
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HUMAN RESOURCE NEEDS AND 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 



There Is little evidence within distributive education research that 
program development has been based on a careful assessment of 
human resource needs. A significant effort has been directed 
toward identifying the skills or competencies needed for 
successful employment in marketing occupations which certainly 
is an important element in meeting such needs. But very few of 
those studies examined the demand for trained persons in the 
occupations studied. 

Certainly a great amount of employment data is available for use by 
program planners. Specifically, the Federal Departments of labor 
and Commerce, as well as other bureaus and offices of the federal 
government collect, analyze, and distribute human resource and 
employn^nt data through a variety of publications. State 
governmental agencies also analyze and report employment data on a 
regular basis. No attempt will be made within this report to 
review those sources. 

There is a major emphasis within vocational education philosophy on 
the need to analyze employment data carefully as program- re la ted 
decisions are made. It is hoped and presumed that distributive 
educators are, in fact, collecting and using national, state, and 
local employment data even though there is little evidence of 
that activity in the research reviewed. 

Four studies were located which specifically collected and 
analyzed employment data as a part of broader curriculum research. 
Those studies are discussed in the Curriculum section of this paper 
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A unique and useful. stuc|y for those persons using human resource 
data in program planning was completed by Eggland (1974). In 
the study he Identified a model for relating postsecondaiy 
program development in Nebraska to anticipated employment needs. 
Eggland collected employment projections from six data sources: 
Nebraska distributive buslrtess persons* seniors in Nebraska high 
schools* distributive education teachers* a distributive education 
state program consultant* Nebraska Department of Labor* and the 
U.S. 8ureau of Labor Statistics. A seventh potential source* state 
and national trade associations* was unable to provide useful 
employment data. 

Using the data sources* Eggland structured six hierarchies of need 
by the U,S,0,E. distributive education instructional program 
areas. A weighted hierarchy combining the rankings of all six 
data sources was also developed. In addition to recommendations 
regarding postsecondary distributive education program development 
in Nebraska* Eggland suggested that the model be used to atid 
program development decisions In other occupational areas. It 
appears that the model could be rather easily used by state and 
local decision makers. 
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predictor was the distributive education classroom grade (based 
upon the project plan) and the best multivariate prediction 
formula was: distributive education classroom grade (0.176223) 
+ distributive education achievement test score (as measured by 
the Hoffman (1968) Marketing and Distribution Test for 
Distributive Education students) (0.34406) + English grade 
point average (0.33496). 

Also at the high school level, Harris (1971) investigated the 
perceptions of employers regarding the personal characteristics 
needed by high school students in the distributive education 
program using the cooperative method. He then compared the, 
employers' perceptions with the teacher coordinators' perceptions 
of the personal characteristics actually demonstrated by 
distributive education students. Fourteen personal characteristics 
were identified, and analysis of data revealed that employers 
desired all fourteen characteristics to be at a hiflher level than that 
which distributive education students possessed. 



Jligh School Graduate Characteristics 



Harris also determined the personal characteristics needed by 
distributive education high school graduates and the actual 
characteristics possessed by graduates. Again, data 
showed that employers desired full-time employees to have all 
fourteen of the personal characteristics at a higher level than was 
demonstrated by distributive education graduates. Perhaps of more 
significance was the finding that eleven of the fourteen 
characteristics should be demonstrated at a significantly higher 
level by graduates of distributive education programs than by 
students just entering the cooper:at1ve distributive education 
program. Teacher coordinators surveyed indicated that the 
needed personal characteristics were developed by their students. 

lundell (1975) also studied high school distributive education 
graduates. The purpose of this stuc|y was to examfine the relationship 
between twenty-seven characteristics of 1968 Minnesota distributive 
education graduates with their program experierices and their 
educational and occupational status five years after high school 
graduation. One conclusion reached in this study was that none 
of the twenty-seven student and program variables could be used 
to identify the type of student most likely to persist and be 
satisfied in a marketing occupation. However^ when comparing 
the job satisfaction of the employed distributive education 
graduates with that of the general worker population identified in 
an earlier stu<ty> distributive education graduates had 
significantly more extrinsic job satisfaction at P<.02. Therefore* 
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It was concluded that the program characteristics of distributive 
education helped the graduates become employed and find job 
satisfaction in related or unrelated occupations* In a related 
stucty, Boucher (1977) surveyed distributive education graduates 
in order to assess the personal/social adjustment needs of 
students in distributive education programs in Louisiana in relation 
to job choice and job satisfaction* 



Postsecondaiy learner Characteristics 



At the postsecondavy 1eve1» Allen (1971) identified, analyzed, and 
compared the self concept scores, cogaitive style fluency and 
flexibility scores, and Scholastic Aptitude Test scores of 
distributive education majors in two-year terminal programs with 
other curriculum majors in transfer programs in three junior 
colleges in Georgia. Significant differences were identified 
on the four cognitive variables between the two curriculum groups. 
The distributive education two-year terminal group scored 
significantly higher on cognitive style fluency and cognitive 
style flexibility, and the transfer group scored significantly 
higher on the Scholastic Aptitude Test (Verbal) and Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (Quantitative) at the .05 level of significance. 



Adult learner Characteristics 



In an adult education stucty, Sita (1974) analyzed relationships 
between adult distributive education students' perceptions of 
program adequacy and their personal^ educational ,^ and 
occupational characteristics. Arizona community college 
administrators identified the sample. Among the findings of the 
stucty were that adult distributive education students were more 
likely to be male, single, white, and working part- or full-time. 
Furthermore, they were likely to have had average or above average 
academic achievements and were likely to have gone on in 
advanced education. 



Disadvantaged learner Characteristics 



Senning (1972) studied factors contributing to the enrollment of 
disadvantaged learners in junior college marketing and related 
management programs. Disadvantaged learners and business firms 
were surveyed to determine the perceptions held by each group 
toward the employment of disadvantaged junior college graduates. 
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Gildan (1977) researched the unique characteristics and needs* 
asipirations, and abilities of the educable mentally ^ „ 
handicapped student and matched these characteristics with 
careers In marketing which an industry survey Indicated were 
reasonable expectations. Among other findings reported 1n„the 
curriculum and manpower needs sections of this work, she 
reported that wide discrepancies existed between what the 
employers claimed educable mentally handicapped learners could 
do and wha|- the special education teachers said they could do. 
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CURRICULUM 



Curriculum research and development has been a predominant activity 
Within marketing and distributive education during the time 
under stuc(y. More than in any other area of research with the 
profession^ there has been a consistent focus and design. 

The basic structure of marketing and distributive education 
curriculum has 'evolved from a conceptual model presented by Nelson 
at the 1963 National Clinic on the Implementation of Vocational 
Education in Distribution. The model, identified four..occupiitiona1 
competency areas within the discipline of distribution: 
social skills, basic skills* product or service technology, and 
marketing skills. In addition to the four competency areas, Nelson 
identified the need for instruction about the free, con^etitive 
enterprise system. ' 

In a U.S. Office of Education publication by Brown (1969), Distributive 
Education in the High School , the model presented by Nelson was refined 
and a curriculum outline for analysis of distributive occupations 
was presented. In that outline, three career levels of distributive 
occupations were described: basic jobs, career development jobs, 
and specialist jobs. 

That basic curriculum model was modified slightly in a U.S.O.E. 
publication by Ely (1978), Distributive Education Programs. The 
revised'model described five competency areas. In addition to 
the four areas described in the 1969 publication, economic concepts 
of private enterprise was included as a competency area rather than 
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as a broad area of instruction. Four employment levels were 
described: threshold, career sustaining, specialization, and 
entrepreneur. The scope of distributive education curriculum 
was identified through twenty-two instructional program coctes. 

y 

Competency Identification Mbdel 



A consistent pattern of curriculum research and development has 
emerged in distributive education. Competency identification has 
become the base for much of the curriculum development efforts 
during the ten-year period. Surveys, personal interviews with 
business persons, and observations of workers have been the 
primary methods of data collection. 

Curriculum research in distributive education has Increasingly 
focused on occupational clusters and broad competency areas. 
The work of Ertel (1966) and Crawford (1967) initiated the analysis 
of jobs within occupational clusters in distributive education. 
The theoretical structure of those studies as well as the 
competencies identified have been Incorporated into numerous 
subsequent research and development activities. 

Ertel (1966) surveyed supervisory and nonsupervisory personnel in 
three categories of retail businesses to determine the tasks and 
related knowledges needed for successful employment. Crawford's 
(1967) research analyzed the skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
needed by workers in the occupations found within seven clusters . 
of businesses. The competencies Identified were classified in 
the following major competency areas: advertising, display, 
human relations, communications, mathematics, merchandising, 
operations and management, product or service technology, and 
selling. 

The competency-pattern approach ctesigned by Crawford was utilized 
to develop a computerized, competency- based instructional 
system for distributive education. Harrison (1973) directed 
an eleven-state consortium in the development and testing of 
500 learning activity packages. The contents of the instructional 
packages were based on the 983 competencies identified by 
Crawford. A three-year development and testing process was 
completed involving nearly 200 distributive education teachers 
and 7,000 students. A computer-assisted management system was 
designed to aid teachers in organizing instruction based on the 
career objectives of students. Research related to the 
instructional system developed by the Interstate Distributive 
Education Curriculum Consortium (IDECC) is discussed in other 
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sections of this book* 



Analysis of Marketing Occupations 



Because of the attention focused on the use of competency-based 
Instructional systems, a significant number of studies have been 
conipleted that Identified and analyzed the tasks needed for 
successful employment In specific marketing occupations. 
Populations surveyed, methodology, and level of specification of 
tasks varied considerably among the studies. Many of the stud-ies 
built on the early work of Crawford, but there appears to be some 
additional effort to base recent competency research on prior, 
related studies. 

Competency research within distributive education has most often 
focused on one occupational cluster or one coinpetency area of the 
curriculum. However, a few recent efforts have analyzed many or 
all of the occupational program areas assoriated with the 
distributive education curriculum. 

Within a comprehensive curriculum planning process, l^nch and 
Kohns (1977) described a theoretical framework for d^^strlbutlve 
education curriculum development as a prelude to the analysis 
of occupations In nineteen Instruction program areas as Identified 
by the United States Office of Education at the time of the stucty. 
Curriculum decisions, according to l^nch and Kohns, must be 
based on an analysis of the Instructional areas, the occupational 
subclusters, and the employment levels represented within 
distributive education. 

Based on that theory, th^ developed broad content outlines for 
each of the nine Instructional programs* Content was structured 
using competencies needed by workers In three employment levels; 
entry, mismanagement, and manager/owner* Objectives were 
classified within five Instructional areas; marketing, product 
or service technology, social skills, basic skills, and 
economic principles/concepts. 

Initial listings of competencies were synthesized from interviews 
with business personnel and relevant literature Including the 
major competency Identification studies completed In 
distributive education. Statements of terminal and enabling 
objectives were written and verified through review by 
subcluster consultants and business persons representing the 
three employment levels In each Instructional program area. 

In a multl^ar developmental project, Harris (1978) prepared 
curriculum guides for marketing and distributive education program 
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areas. In the research completed to support curriculum 
development, competencies essential for the most common 
entry level jobs in each.occupational area were identified. In 
addition, the most conxnon career ladders and most Irnportant 
criteria for promotion were identified. Following a literature - 
review to develop an initial list of competencies, a jury of 
business executives from each occupational area reviewed the lists 
and provided necessary career information. Finally, selected 
distributive education teachers conducted structured interviews 
with persons employed In the identified entry level positions to 
verify the competency lists. 

The Interstate Distributive Education Curriculum Consortium (IDECC) 
initiated a procedure in 1979 to update and extend its competency- 
based curriculum. Williams et al. (1979) developed a standard 
task inventory process to be used in all future curriculum 
development activities of the Consortium. The procedure was 
subsequently used to validate tasks in sixteen general 
merchandising department store occupations. After review by an 
advisory committee of six department store executives, the 
task lists were validated through surveys of supervisors and 
employees In thirty states. Additional occupational areas are 
being analyzed using the same procedures as a part of lOECC's 
ongoing curriculum development process. 

A broad-based vocational education competency identification 
process was initiated by the Vocational-Technical Education 
Consortium of States (1978). Seventeen states have joined in 
an effort to develop competency- based instructional systems and 
avoid duplication of efforts. A carefully designed set of methods 
and procedures is used in all task analysis efforts and the 
results of each study published in a catalog of performance 
objectives and criterion-referenced measures. In addition, 
performance guides are written in order to aid in the evaluation 
of performance tasks. 

Several studies have centered on competencies needed in jobs 
related to only one occupational area. Again, specific pt^cedures 
varied, but all used persons employed in the occupation as a 
primary data source. 

Patterson (1974) combined interviews with supervisors and employees 
and observations of employee performance to identify, competencies 
ne^ded-by hotel/motel room clerks and cashiers. The study used 
small samples of personnel from nine hotels in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania to verify competencies that were initially identified 
by experts in hotel management. 
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In other competency Identification studies that focused on 
marketing occupations Jacobs (1978) studied the occupation of 
manufacturer's salesperson; James (]978) analyzed the most common 
first level positions in food marketing, general retail merchandising 
and.who1esa1ing; and Pope (1976) studied tvfenty Jobs in the field 
of fashion. Each of the studies was based on data collected from 
business persons although procedures differed in each study. 
Other related studies included competency identification in 
agribusiness occupations by Yoder and McCracken (1975), Edwards 
and others (1975), Berger and Lokai (1976), and Golden (1970). 



Middle Management Retail Occupations 



Four studies looked specifically at the middle level of 
management in retail stores. Carmichael (1968) developed a 
taxonony of 202 activities performed by middle managers in 
department, variety, and discount retail stores. The taxonoiny was 
based on the relative importance, cruciality to success, and 
frequency of performance for each activity. He found that' 
management activities are most crucial to job success, but that 
basic marketing skills are necessary for lower management jobs. 
Differences in activities performed were noted by store type and 
by level of management. 

Samson (1969) interviewed a sample of managers from retail department 
stores in the East North Central region of the United States in 
order to describe their characteristics, duties, and educational 
needs. In addition to developing a detailed description of the 
nature of retail midmanagement, Samson used a Q-sort methodology 
to determine the relative inportance of thirty characteristics of 
middle management personnel, and to identify the ideal training 
source for each of the characteristics. 



Middle Management Curriculum 



Ball (1970) in a study patterned after the Samson (1969) research, 
compared the perceptions of postsecondary marketing educators 
and department store executives from four midwest states. The 
specific purpose of the study was to determine the degree of 
agreement between the groups on the skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
needed by middle management personnel, and where and how training 
could best be attained* Using tMrty competency statements. Ball 
found significant disagreement on two statements when dptermining 
the importance of each competency. In analyzing appropriate 
sources of training, the two groups disagreed on five of the 
statements. 
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Kirk (1969) also compared the opinions of educators and business 
persons regarding middle management training* Using' samples of 
Florida business people and marketing educators, Kirk found 
significant diffet'ences in the ratings of skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes deemed important for middle management personnel* 
Hoviever, ratings of personal characteristics were very similar 
between groups* 



Content Areas 



Subject matter within the distributive education curriculum has 
been an historic research interest. Such studies have 
increasingly focused on competency identification although a few 
have identified broad concepts* Most of the studies reviewed 
were limited to selected occupational categories and/or specific 
geographical areas* 

McAnelly (1977) studied the mathematics competencies needed by 
employees in major retail businesses in Chicago. Shell (1979) 
identified entire-level computational skills in general merchandise 
occupations by surveying employees in metropolitan areas within 
Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee* 

Sedlik (1973) focused on the marketing research competencies 
iirqiortant to middle management personnel in Illinois. The competencies 
were identified by personnel in general merchandising, finance 
and credits apparel and accessories, and food distribution 
occupations, and then ranked according to importance for initial 
employment and job advancement. 

The perceptions of New Mexico students, teachers, and employers 
were compared by Palmore (1972) using a Q-sort of seventy-five ^ 
competency statements. The statements described specific 
competencies considered important in selling occupations. 

One study was found that examined the economics curriculum 
component. In a comprehensive study of all U.S*O.E. distributive 
education program code areas, Eggland (1976) identified 
economic competencies required of employed persons* Economic 
concepts and understandings considered important by economists^ 
and economics teachers were translated into competency 
statements. The statements were than analyzed by over 200 
business persons in the Midwest through structured interviews. 
Hierarchies of economic competencies were identified for 
each U.S.O.Et program code and a cumulative ranking of 
fifty-six competency statements was derived* 
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In order to assess the coverage given to marketing concepts with 
the IDECC LAPs;. Samson and Rathert (1976) completed a two-part 
stu4y. ' Initially they surveyed a sample of business persons 
representing all nineteen U*S.O.E, occupational program codes 
to identity the level of importance attached to sixteen basic 
marketing concepts* Following that identification* s&lected 
distributive education teachers reviewed the IDECC LAPs to determine 
where and to what extent coverage was given to each concept. As 
a result of the review, the researchers recommended that E:APs be 
developec for all concepts except Risk (already covered) and 
GNP (not considered an important concept). 



Postsecondary Curriculum Research 



Much of the curriculum research completed during the period being 
reviewed had applications for secondary and postsecondavy programs. 
However, a few research efforts specifically analyzed 
middle level management positions and others examined postsecondavy 
program models. The competency studies of Carmichael (1968), 
Samson (1969), and Sedlik (1973) reviewed earlier were based only 
on midmanagement occupations. 

In a national stu4y by Fishco (1976) the perceptions of top level 
managers in retail stores were compared with those of employment 
executives regarding the training needs of midmanagement personnel. 
Participants were selected from 100 major department stores as 
listed in Stores magazine. Th^ were asked to evaluate eighty*one 
informational topics and twenty-nine broad competencies that 
might be included in community college retail education programs. 
A majority of respondents ranked sixty-nine topics and twenty-seven 
competencies as either essential or important ;: The two most 
important areas of training identifiea were supervision and 
leadership development. 

Executives and midmanagers from large and small retail stores in 
Massachusetts were used by LaSalle (1973) to develop a 
community college retail curriculum thfi-s.ta±St Thirty 
competencies were analyzed using a Q**sort process. 7n addition, 
desired personal qualities of midmanagers were identified. 

Patton (1971) examined nine occupational areas in order to 
improve the curriculum development process for postsecondavy 
programs in Oklahoma. Structured interviews with business persons 
were conducted to determine differences in the preemployment 
training needs of middle managers for the occupational areas 
studies. Curriculum areas considered most important in 
midmanagement training were human relations, buying, salesmanship, 
sales manat^en^nt, math» accounting, psychology, arid budget 
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planning. Patton reconomended that students should be 
counseled toward specific courses with a tnidmanagement curriculum 
rather than designing specialized programs for unique occupational 
areas. 

leventhal (1970) completed a stuc(y of the curricula of forty-eight 
two-year post secondary marketing and distributive educaticm programs 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York. He reported that an 
average of sixty-four semester credits were needed for an 
associate degree; twenty-six credits in general education, and 
thirty-six credits of marketing and business subjects were 
required in the average program. Curricula were most often 
general rather than specialized, and were subject-centered. 
There appeared to be little evidence of curriculum planning or 
the use of advisory committees in most programs. Based on the 
results of the study, leventhal proposed a two-year postsecondary 
marketing curriculum. 



Curricula Designed to Meet Special Needs 



Examples exist within distributive education of curricula developed 
as a result of the identification of the need fOr roariceting 
instruction fOr special populations. Three projects were 
reviewed that were designed to develop and evaluate specialized 
curriculun materials. 

Cook and others (1970) tested a one-year intensive curriculum to 
develop entry level employment skills for Detroit high school 
seniors who had no prior business skills. Employment skills 
coninon to entry level retailing and office occupations \iere 
used. The performance of students participating in the 
intensified curriculum were compared with that of students in 
traditional distributive and office education programs by 
interviewing employers of graduates frwn both types of programs. 
No significant differences were noted in employer ratings of 
students fr<m the two groups, and employers were satisfied 
with the performance of students from both programs. An 
interesting conclusion by the project directors was that few 
specific skills were needed for entry level retailing and office 
jobs. 

Gildan (1977) surveyed Florida business persons in order to match 
the needs, aspirations, and. abilities of EMH students with 
industry expectations for careeis in marketing and distribution. 
After the identification of appropriate jobs and the development 
of task lists, lAPs were selected frm the IDECC system to 
provide instruction for selected students. Gildan concluded 
that the lAPs as presently constructed were unsatisfactory for use 
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with mainstreamed EMH students in distributive education programs* 

In order to provide career information to students participating in 
a motivation program in Philadelphia high schools, Weber (1979) 
designed several marketing career booklets* Booklets were 
prepared in the areas of advertising, fashion, management, recreation 
and tourism, retailing, and hotel/motel operations* In surveys 
taken following the use of the career booklets, participants showed 
no greater interest in distributive careers than persons who had 
not read the booklets* 

Killer (1969) surveyed supervisors of disadvantaged retail employees 
in Coluntus, Ohio, to determine critical eiT^)loyment requirements* 
Supervisors attached greater importance to attitudes and human 
relations skills than to specific skills and knowledges* 
Absenteeism and lack of comnunlcations skills contributed most to 
negative incidents whereas willingness to work and interest in 
the job were positive elements* Overall, however, more positive 
than negative incidents were reported. 



Summary 

A consistent conceptual basis for curriculum development was 
evident in the research completed during the ten^year period 
under review* The marketing and .distributive education curriculum 
is structured with five conpetency areas and is based upon 
broad occupational categories* 

Competency-based curriculum development has become a common practice 
within the profession* Competencies and tasks are most often 
identified by surveying supervisors and by stucilying persons 
employed directly in the occupations being studied to determine 
their opinions* Only limited attention has been given to 
methods of data collection other than surv^s, card sorts, or 
structured interviews* 

The data identified through several research projects have served as 
a basis for later studies* Host notably, the work of Ertel 
(1966), Crawford (1967), Carmichael (1968), Samson (1969), and 
Eggland (1976), have been incorporated into succeeding studies* 

Comprehensive national curriculum research is limited, and there 
IS evidence of some duplication of effort, as well as of 
concentration of activity in selected occupational areas* 
Curriculum projects such as those completed by the Interstate 
Distributive Education Curriculum Consortium and the Illinois 
State Curriculum Guides illustrate that much of the research 
completed has served as a basis for curriculum development* 
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The identification of tasks and competencies required of workers 
in several employment levels would aid in the articulation of 
instruction between high school* postsecondary* and adult 
programs. 
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PROGRAM DESIGN MODELS 



Guidelines for developing and operating marketing and distributive 
education' programs are widely available as operation manuals and 
curriculum guides* Several of these documents that were developed 
on the basis of research were found In this review of literature. 
These Investigations at some stage employed a data base to help 
with the design or Implementation guidelines for some aspect of 
the marketing and distributive education program. 



Nonpaty Cooperative Instruction Model 



Allen (1977) Investigated the nonpay approach to distributive 
education as It was Implemented In West Virginia. The purpose 
of the stuc|y was to determine student, teacher, and training 
sponsor reactions to the nonpay approach and also to discover 
the most common problems encountered In Its Implementation. 
To gather data for this Investigation, sixty teacher coordinators 
were asked to evaluate the Inq^lementatlon of the nonpaty approach 
by responding to a questionnaire. 

It was found that twenty had actually Implemented nonpay 
cooperative Instruction In their programs. Those who had done 
so mre asked to select two students at random to complete a 
student questionnaire. In addition, the training sponsor of 
each student was asked to cc»iplete a questionnaire. Included In 
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the findings were the following observations. The average 
amount of time spent by students on the job under the nonpay 
concept was six weeks. Typically^ six to ten students were 
employed without pay In the programs where this approach was 
used. Major benefits to the student were reported as Improvements 
in self confidence and Increased sense of responsibility. 
The teacjifr coordinators' attitudes to nonpay cooperative 
instruction were highly favorable* with 95 )3ercent Indicating 
approval. It should be noted that these coordinators represented 
the approximately one-third who were involved In using the 
concept. The training sponsor attitudes were also favorable with 
75 percent Indicating that nofipay on*the-Job training was a 
satisfactory experience for the employer and for participating 
students. Apparrently most students felt that they had benefited 
from the experience of working without pay and that they had not been 
exploited. Overall » this investigation appears to Provide evidence 
for the support and expansion of nonpay cooperative instruction 
In distributive education. 



Cross Cultural Model 



A model for distributive education was developed by Shapiro (1973) 
on the basis of Information gathered In a cross-cultufal study of 
distributive education programs In the U.S. (nrostly Ir^ New Yoric) 
and comparable programs In England. A descriptive survey was 
used to gather Information about programs In both countries. The 
result of the Investigation was a model program for distributive 
education Incorporating the best that was found In both approaches. 
The final model was viewed by the researcher as providing a 
"curriculum sufficiently structured for comprehensive training 
but flexible enough to meet Individual needs." The project method 
was an Important aspect of the model that finally emerged. Three 
student options were Included: a "Grade Distribution Certificate" 
course for students who Intended to enter employment Immediately 
upon graduation from high school » another certificate prdgram 
with cooperative experience for the Individual .who was undecided 
about future employment or college* and a course including special 
projects for college-bound students who expected to prepare for 
management positions In mai^etlhg and distribution. \ 

\ 

* 

Simulation Model ' 



A model program for rural schools* using simulation Instead of 
cooperative Instruction* was developed by Crawford (1976). In 
the state of Virginia. The document describing the model program 
presented a prototype of job training plans developed as part 
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LABORATORY EXPERIENCE MODEL 



Lancaster (1972) developed a model for facilities and for 
laboratory experiences in junior college distributtve education. 
The model was developed on the basis of infonnation obtained 
through an extensive literature search. This infonnation was 
used in the design of a questionnaire to determine whether 
the criteria, as found in the literature, were desirable and 
workable. The investigation included an evaluation of the 
facilities nwdel by using a panel of experts. The results 
indicated that the model was appropriate and workable. 
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INSTRUCTION 



Studies Involving the learning process and .teaching methodology 
varied considerably In relation to research topics* types* and 
designs* Observations* mall surveys* Interviews* and quasi-experimental 
studies were conducted which attempted to explore such areas as 
the project and cooperative methods of Instruction* classroom 
techniques* competency-based Instruction* student organization* 
facilities and equipment^ and measurement of learner achievement* 



Instructional M" 'odology 



Most studies of Instructional methodology In distributive education 
have examined distributive education programs that used either the 
cooperative plan or the Project plan. Although the project 
plan (method) has been examined In various studies* only one 
Investigation was found which attempted to copipare the effectiveness 
of the two plans* Rowe (1969) compared the achievement of 
eleventh and twelfth grade high school distributive education 
students who received Instruction through the project method with 
that of twelfth grade distributive education students who 
received Instruction through the cooperative method* He reported 
that the twelfth grade students taught by the cooperative method 
tended to reflect greater growth In economic understanding than 
did the eleventh and twelfth grade students taught by the project 
method* 
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rn an attempt to determine whether the project method is accomplishing 
the goal of training students to enter marketing without the benefit 
of on-the-job training* Thrash (1970) tested students who had 
experienced project method training and those without such 
experience to determine differences in their rate of achievement 
in three content areas. No significant differences were found, 

Crawford (1976) developed and tested a program of simulated 
occupational experiences for students in rural communities where 
the cooperative method was not feasible. Distributive education 
programs in four Virginia high schools were used to test the 
program, In-school laboratory experiences were based upon the 
curriculum content suggested for first and second year cooperative 
students in Virginia, The evaluation consisted of a self-evaluation 
by the teacher coordinators and administrators of the schools* 
an 'evaluation by the project director* and an evaluation by a 
team of out-ofrstate experts. The general plan of the program 
was found to be a feasible alternative for schools in areas 
where cooperative method programs could not be accommodated. 



•Cooperative Method 



Several studies were conducted that related to training station 
utilization in programs using the cooperative method. The 
coordination phase of the teacher coordinator's role is reviewed 
in the Teacher Education section. It is apparent* however* that 
investigators did not build upon other research in this area, 
Harris u971) identified major problems faced by employers and 
teacher-coordinators that limited the effectiveness of the 
cooperative plan. He also determined the reasons for business 
participation in the program, Berkowitz (i974) investigated 
part-time Versus alternate week work schedules as an influence on 
the educational progress and attitudes of New York City high school 
cooperative distributive education students. Educational progress 
was measured by students' attendance* and by their goals in English* 
social studies* distributive education* and their job rating 
grades. The attitudes of the students toward school environment* 
the job* and themselves since entering distributive education were 
also determined. Evidence did not suggest that a particular ■ 
cooperative schedule had a consistent effect or even a major effect 
on academic progress. The investigator did nevertheless detect 
a more positive influence on attttudes from the alternate week 
group than 'from the part-time group* especttally as the attitudes 
pertained to school* classmates* and teachers. 
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Morgan (1977) sought to determine whether students^who were more 
similar to thetr training sponsors, as indicated by a coniparison 
of specific work attitudes and personality factors, achieved 
greater success at the training station than students who were 
substantially dissimilar to their training sponsors* He reported 
that a significant relationship existed between student training and 
sponsor similarity as determined by work attitude comparisons and 
three success indicators; training station performance, attitudes 
on the job, and academic performance at school. Also, a significant 
relationship existed between student sponsor similarity as 
determined by personality factor comparisons and four success - 
indicators: training station performance, attitude, promptness 
on the job, and academic performance in school. Because of these 
significant relationships, a recoimendation from this study was 
to institute personality factor and work attitude comparisons between 
students and prospective training sponsors as a means of assisting 
job placement. 

Litchford (1977) used semi structured interviews to identify Roanoke* 
Virginia area training sponsor perceptions toward the coordination 
phase of the cooperative plan Program with regard to objectives, 
training sponsor roles, training agreements, training plans, training 
sponsor benefits, and training sponsor recommendations for 
improvement of the coordination phase of program operation. He 
concluded that sponsors perceived use of training agreements at 
the time the data were collected as being adequate for quality 
control* but recommended that steps be taken to insure that all 
parties honor the provisions of the agreement* Also, the majority 
of the respondents were not involved in the development of training 
plans but perceived them as having potential for performance 
improvement* Th^ also recommended that teacher coordinators 
schedule appointments and make more frequent coordination visits* 
Litchford noted that most of the recommendations made by the 
training sponsors could be acted on by teacher coordinators and 
would not require additional financial resources* 

Also, using the case study form of descriptive research, Hutt (1975) 
assessed the perceptions of participating employers toward the 
distributive education program by conducting semi structured 
group interviews in five Michigan communities* He concluded that: 
employers described the objectives of the distributive education 
program broadly; displayed an overall satisfaction with the 
distributive education cooperative program; believed that there 
was little difference between the roles of the cooperating 
supervisor and the supervisor of all other employees; demonstrated 
an awareness of only a few components of the program; obtained 
both intangible and tangible benefits from participating In the 
program; and preferred basic classroom topics such as basic 
mathematics and coiwjuni cation skills to the specific conLent topics 
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of marketing and distribution. 



At the postsecondary level, Kozma (1978) surveyed distributive 
education middle managernent students in Florida community and 
Junior colleges to determine the nature and characteristics of 
training stations, focusing on how the on-the-job training 
activities were viewed by the students and their worth, in helping 
students' career goals* He concluded that the students surveyed 
found the occupational experience component of their mid- 
management program effective in meeting their career objectives. 



Training Plans 



A document used in the distributive education program is the training 
plan. In the research conducted by Crawford ("1975), a basic belief^ 
held by supervisors and teacher educators was that each student 
should have an individualized training plan specifying 
competencies to be learned on-the-job and/or in the classroom 
laboratory. Furthermore, they believed that thts plan should be 
cooperatively constructed by tJie teacher coordinator, the training 
sponsor, and the student. 

Holup (1980) found positive attitudes of teachers, state supervisors, 
and teacher educators toward training plans by surveying a national 
sample of distributive educators using a semantic differential. 
Two studies were found that specifically investigated the use of 
training plans in high school cooperative plan programs. Lynch 
and White (1971) sought to provide an overview of the national 
state of the art concerning the importance and utilization of 
training plans and solicited samples of training plans. They found 
that 81 percent of the state supervisors nationwide responding to 
their informal survey claimed that training plans were essential 
for the effective operation of a distributive education program 
and that no respondents indicated that they were not necessary. 
(Me-third of the respondents reported that th^ required their 
teacher coordinators to develop training plans for each student 
and two-thirds claimed that they encouraged their coordinators to 
use training plans but did not require them to do so* Overall, 
the state supervisors indicated that about half of the high school 
teacher coordinators utilized training plans and 85 percent of the 
state supervisors reported that their coordinators had been provided 
inservice training in .usage of training plans. Using semistructured 
interviews, Litchford (1977) found that the majority of training 
sponsors in Roanoke, Virginia were not involved in the development 
of training plans but perceived them as having potential for 
performance improvement by students. 
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The following methods were used In both studies and ranked in the 
top eight out of eighteen in the Bems attitude study. The 
number in parentheses is the rank out of twenty according to 
frequency of use as found in the Roberson study: guest sDeaker 
(frfteenK field trip (eighteen)* demonstration Tfive)* game 
(sixteen)* case study (ten) » and brainstorining (eleven). Perhaps 
of greatest significance is that lecture/discussion was ranked 
first in frequency of use (Roberson) but ranked ninth by 
teacher coordinators, in relation to their attitude toward that 
particular technique and ranked fourteenth by students (Bems). 

Audiovisual techniques 

Three studies were located which concerned the use of audiovisual 
materials in distributive education training, one of the preferred 
techniques of teachers and students, according to Bems (1978). 
Using role playing and critique methodology, Stroh (1968) 
investigated effects on leaming caused by self-confrontation 
via videotape replay compared with audiotape replay. Experienced 
industrial salespersons were taught listening skills, the use of 
open-ended and reflective questions, and related techniques. 
Each salesperson role consisted of three sales interviews in private 
with the investigator. No significant differences were found 
between methods, but videotape was found to be superior in 
reducing interruptions and increasing the sharing of the 
conversation. Audiotape was found to be superior for active 
listening, nonverbal perception, use of questions, and use of 
supportive statements.. Videotape subjects decreased in * 
effectiveness after the first performance and self-confrontation, 
but gained after the second; the audiotape subjects iit^iroved 
steadily with each performance and more or less evenly on all 
criteria. 

Smith O570) measured the effectiveness of selected components of 
an instructional system for teaching .interpersonal relations for 
retail sales to distributive education students. A group of high 
school distributive education students was divided into four 
subgroups, each of which was assigned a different method of 
instruction - programned instruction, audiscan instruction (a 
self-contained instructional device which incorporated the use 
of film cartridges with an accompanying audiopresentation and 
featured a soundslide presentation programmed for automatic 
stops and restarts so that students could respond either overtly 
or covertly to material in the cartridge), combined instruction 
(using both programmed and audiscan materials), and no 
instruction (a control group). He found that students using 
the audiscan strategy achieved significantly better than 
students using the other three strategies, and students using 
the combined strategy achieved significantly better than 
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Of the studies located, the first research related to IDECC LAPs 
conducted since the Crawford (1967) stucty was the field testing 
of the original LAP. Weber (1972) developed a field test model 
which included procedures and instruments and served as the 
guide for the evaluation of the LAPs by representatives of the 
eleven original state members of IDECC. The field test judged 
characteristics relating to students, m£terials, administration, 
economics, and personnel. Weber et al. (1974) reported the 
results of ^ this field test as highly favorable to the LAPs 
method of instruction when the findings were compared 
to criteria established by the consortium of states. As a 
result of the field test, revisions were made in the LAPs prior 
to dissemination. Most subsequent research was based upon the 
revised LAPs which were disseminated to distributive education 
programs in 1973. 

In another evaluative stuc|y, Boulware (1976) analyzed the 
mathematics LAPs and assessed the reliability and content and 
construct validity of the LAPs posttests. He found that the 
posttests were on the whole reliable and valid. He also 
investigated whether or not the mathematics LAPs were sequenced 
by difficulty and found that although no definite sequence 
appeared to be present, a sequence by difficulty existed for 
twenty-three LAPs using a computational method and seventeen 
LAPs using a substantive method. 

Several studies attempted to determine the amount of usage of 
the IDECC system of instruction. Weber et al. (1976) 
found that 43 percent of the North Carolina teachers surveyed used 
LAPs, Maglio (1978) reported that 87 percent of the teacher 
coordinators in Wisconsin used them; Roberson (1979) indicated that 
54 percent of the 265 teacher coordinators in thirty states responding 
to his survey were actively using the LAPs; Allen (1976) found that 
the average amount of classroom time spent on LAPs as reported by 
teacher coordinators in West Virginia was 30-40 percent. 
Furthermore, the average number of competencies completed by each 
student usin^ LAPs was 41 to 50 percent. Other studies which 
investigated tjsage of LAPs included the Anderton (1976) and Parker 
(1979) studies. 

The manner by which teacher coordinators were using LAPs appeared 
to vary from using them as the basis for the entire program 
curriculum to using them as resources and incorporating them 
within individual curricula. Weber et al. (1976), Anderton (1976), 
Blackwell (1978), Maglio (1978), Parker (1979) , and Roberson (1979) 
specifically reported ways in which LAPs were used. 

Reactions and attitudes of various distributive education 
populations toward LAPs were investigated in a nu^nber of studies. 
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Holup (1980) fouid a slightly positive attitude toward IDECC 
by teachers, state supervisors, and teacher educators in a 
national study, yet, in the same study, he found the 
attitudes toward conpetency-based instruction more positive than 
those toward IDECC. In addition to Holup's work. Park (1975), 
Allen (1976), Anderton (1976), Blackwell (1978), and Parker 
(1979) surveyed teacher coordinators and found generally positive 
attitudes toward LAPs. Student attitudes toward LAPs were 
measured by Park (1975) who found favorable attitudes and 
Allen (1976) who found attitudes which seetndd to vary. 

Some studies centered upon specific barriers and problems 
associated with the use of the IDECC LAPs. Ditzenberger (1976) 
measured the attitudes of teacher coordinators from ten states 
toward IDECC LAPs and found that fifty-four perceived barriers 
to implementing the system. His findings along with the findings 
of the Anderton (1976), Allen (1976), and Park (1975) studies 
indicated that the management of the LAPs, .including such clerical 
activities as duplicating materials, was a problem area. From the 
student perspective, the factor of the management of the LAPs 
drew varied responses. Park (1975) found students to be impressed 
with the efficient management of LAPs, but Allen (1976) concluded 
that students seem to support the idea that management was a 
barrier to the use of the system. Students indicated that they- 
would like to move faster through the LAPs but that paper work 
slowed down that process. Other major problems identified by Allen 
included the level of student motivation, need for resource 
materials, and the lack of student career objectives. 

The use of LAPs- in relation to teacher coordinator change orientation 
as measured by the Russell Change Orientation Scale was investigated 
by Anderton (1976), Ditzenberger (1976), and Weber et a1. (1976}. 
Two of these studies drew similar conclusions. Anderton (1976) 
found a moderately positive relationship between the change 
orientation of the Dhio teacher coordinators participating in her 
study and their initial attitude toward LAPs. Generally, 
coordinators who had more positive change orientations tended to 
have more positive attitudes. This finding;is consistent with 
the conclusion reported in the study by Ditzenberger (1976) 
that the. high change orientation teachers from the ten states in 
his study were less concerned than low change orientation 
teachers about each of the six perceived barrier categories 
found through his work. Weber et a1. (1976) found no significant 
difference in change orientation between the group of distributive 
education teachers who used LAPs and the group of teachers who 
did not use LAPs. 
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From the studies dealing with perceived barrters and attitudes 
of distributive educators toward use of the lOECC lAPs» a need 
became apparent that teacher coordinators should be prepared 
specifically for implementation of the learning system. Parker 
(1979) concluded that there was a need for additional training 
for teacher coordinators in order to improve the effectiveness of 
lAPs. He Indicated that the teacher coordinator performs as a 
diagnostician* tutor*, and learning manager when using LAPs. As 
a preliminary step toward the development of teacher preparation 
modules* Williams (1977) surveyed teachers in five states and 
identified 100 relevant pedagogical tasks perfonned by distributive 
education teacher coordinators who used the lOCCC system. He 
found that these tasks were related primarily to five functional 
categories of teaching and to a lesser extent to six other 
categories. He also identified which tasks should be emphasized 
at the preservice level and which at the inservlce level of 
teacher education. 

Six studies were located which icompared the rOECC LAPs sy.stem of 
instruction to more conventional* traditional methodology. Allen 
(1976) found that fewer than half the teacher coordinators surveyed 
in West Virginia claimed they preferred the LAPs method of 
Instruction to the one they customarily used. This finding 
seemed to be in contradiction with the findings by Park (1975) that 
the Wisconsin and Indiana teacher coordinators' attitudes were t 
highly favorable toward LAPs superseding traditional teaching 
methods. Ramey (1976) used distributive education students in 
two comparable suburban secondary schools* one of which had a program 
and teacher with a record of successful Implementation of the lOECC 
system and the other of which had a record of success in using 
conventional group instructional methods. A sample of twenty students 
from the eleventh grade distributive education enrollment was dratm 
in each school. A pretest determined no significant difference 
between the two groups in relation to previous skills and knowledge. 
Four categories of competencies tested in the study were sktUs and 
knowledge in mathematics and skills and knowledge in human relations. 
A t*test determined that a significant difference existed on the 
posttest scores means in favor of the lOCCC system in each of the 
four categories. 

Cunningham (1976) also studied the human relations component of the 
LAPs at the high school level. A random sample of participating 
schools in East Tennessee was studied which included 229 
distributive education students in five schools. This study used 
a randomized control group pretest-posttest design and 
evaluated both the main effect and the Interaction effect of the. 
variables Involved. The dependent variable was achievement 
measured by the posttests. Hypotheses were tested by using 
maximum regression analysis* a multiple classification analysis 
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of variance, and a t-test of the grand mean difference. Each 
teacher taught the content through the conventional method and 
the Individualized lAP method. The main conclusion of the stucty 
was that there was no significant difference between the two 
methodologies. Career maturity, sex, mental ability, and reading 
comprehension were important contributors to a student's 
achievement within human relations in distributive education, but 
socioeconomic background, work experience, and exposure to a 
feeder program made no difference. 

Although most studies investigated the use of the IDECC system in 
secondary schools, one stuc|y was found which compared the IDECC 
approach to traditional methodology at the postsecondavy level 
and one at the adult level. Williams and Heath-Sipos (1978) used 
sixteen postsecondavy classes to determine if teaching approach 
after controlling for school effect and selected student variables 
contributed significantly to student achievement in a unit which 
contained fourteen competencies. The experimental treatment was 
the IDECC systematic approach and the control group received 
traditional instruction. The stucty investigated forty varu-les 
and was able to account for approximately 50 percent of the 
variance among the posttest scores. Using analysis of covariance . 
by regression, instructional methodology was not found to 
significantly contribute to the variance. However, when the 
sources df variance were restricted to thirteen with only an 
approximately 6 percent loss of the variance accounted for, 
teaching approach in combination with related occupational 
experience did make a significant contribution. Using this 
restricted analysis model, the Investigators found that students 
with less than two and one-half years of related 
occupational experience achieved higher when learning by the 
traditional teaching approach and that students with over two 
and one-half years of experience had higher achievement when 
learning by the IDECC approach. 

At the adult level, Williams and Bems (1978) used a similar research 
design to compare the IDECC approach to traditional teaching. 
Forty-eight variables were studied which were found to contribute 
almost Z?. percent of the variance among the posttest scores * 
Using this model, teaching approach was found to significantly 
contribute to the posttest scores when considered in combination 
with student past participation in distributive education programs. 
Students without past participation in distributive education 
tended to achieve a higher posttest score when taught using the 
IDECC approach than students taught using the traditional approach. 
Conversely, students with past participation in distributive 
education tended to achieve a higher posttest score when taught 
using the traditional approach. When the investigators restricted ' 
the sources of variance to nineteen, only a loss of approximately 
4 percent of the variance accounted for occurred and again 
teaching approach was found to significantly contribute to the 
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posttest scores but only when considered in combination with 
nunter of years of supervisory/managerial experience. Students 
with fewer than 2,89 years of supervisory/managerial experience 
taught by the IDECC approach tended to achieve higher posttest 
scores than students taught by the traditional approach; However, 
as the number of years of supervisoiry and/or managerial experience 
increased past 2.89 years, students taught by the traditional 
approach achieved higher posttest scores than the students 
taught by the IDECC approach. An Implication raised by the 
investigators was that since supervisory/managerial experience 
was directly related to the content of the unit taught In this 
stucty (namely, employee training, evaluation and motivation), 
students with little or no experience in the content to be 
studied may gain more knowledge by using the IDECC approach rather 
than the traditional approach, 

T^o other studies were located which related to competency-based 
instruction, although not directly related to IDECC. Stapleton 
(1977) determined that Is was possible to develop a computer*^ 
assisted Information delivery system that would enable distributive 
educators to maintain and administer individual student records 
pertaining to a selected marketing occupation and the proficiency 
levels for the competencies required in that occupation. 

A concept that is often used in conjunction with competency- based 
instruction is individualized instruction. The Wisconsin State 
Board of Vocational Education (1971)- conducted a study to determine 
the present and future use of individualized instruction in 
postsecondary business and marketing .offerings. The 'data were 
collected by use of interviews with representatives of each of 
the eighteen Wisconsin districts, /^alysis of the data revealed 
that individualized instruction was widely used, particularly in 
business education courses. Students and teachers were found 
to be positive in their attitudes toward individualized 
instruction. 



STUDENT ORGANIZATION 



An increase in the number of research studies tnvesttgattng problems 
related to the student organization in distributive education is 
evident since the publication of the previous two editions 
of this review and synthesis. Crawford (1967) found agreement 
among distributive education supervisors and teacher educators 
for the belief, "That DECA, ... should be cocurricular in that 
it should provide opportunities to further develop competencies 
normally learned In the classroom and on the job ..." This 
belief was confirmed by Virginia supervisors, teacher educators, 
and teacher coordinators in a study by Berns and Smith (1979). 
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activity" groups. 

Bailey (1979) also studied leadership development in relation to 
DECA. He conducted a leadership development workshop for student 
officers and tested the effect using a leadership opinion 
questionnaire and semantic differential in a two-by-two factorial 
design. He concluded that the workshop had an effect on the 
attitudes of "the participants toward inittating structure, group 
activities, decision making, and self-confidence, but the 
nature of this effect was dependent upon the sex of the 
participant. 

Glendale Union High School District 205 (1975) in Arizona also 
evaluated a leadership training conference for students in relation 
to participant satisfaction and a postconference evaluation was made 
to determine the effectiveness of the conference. Riley 0974) 
evaluated an institute for DECA student officers and advisors in 
Kentucky by conducting an ongoing, daily evaluation and a formal 
evaluation during the institute's last session. He found that 
participants enjoyed the format of the Institute, rated the 
consultants high, recommended that additional institutes be 
conducted, and gained knowledges and skills concemtng the use of 
DECA as a teaching tool. A follow-up stuc(y to this institute 
showed an increase of more than 500 percent in local DECA participittion. 
Furthermore, following the institute, the regional conferences were 
found to be more uniform than previously and the involvement of 
local and regional officers and local members increased. 

Only one stuc(y was found that related to the junior collegiate 
division of DECA. Callahan (1979) used a Delphi technique to 
identify and rank twelve goals for this division. He found that 
the research jury used in the study was tn general agreement with a 
sample of junior collegiate chapter advisors for ten of the 
twelve goals. 

Several studies were conducted which investigated the impact of 
DECA activities. Gleason 0979) surveyed 364 of the 1978 
graduates of the high school distributive education program in Ohio 
and found that when students actively participated in DECA and 
had an expressed occupational objective, they were likely to enter 
the field for which they were trained. Therefore, he recommended 
that students be encouraged to participate in DECA. Cushman's 
(1973) stuc(y revealed a similar result. After collecting 
information from 380 students who were randomly selected from 
high school distributive education graduates in New York state, 
he found that DECA membership correlated with entry into a 
related job or related college curriculum. 

In another follow-up stuc(y, Rightharid (1977) surveyed former Connecticut 
distributive education students who jgraduated in 1965, 1968, and 
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DECA membership Is not mandatory* The subjects ('207 DECA members 
and 101 non-DECA distributive education students) were not 
randomly selected and canncr be considered representative of 
the New Jers^ distributive education student population that 
was studied* With these limitations in view» the following 
findings of the study do suggest that DECA participation had 
a positive Impact on career maturity. The DECA members were 
found to be more mature in terms of knowl^ig themselves relative to 
career selection than the non-DECA group. They also know more 
about the world of work, did better at choosing jobs consistent 
with their Interests^and abilities, and knew more about career 
decision-making procedures. 

In a cost-benefit analysis in Mir^sourl, Strate 0974) studied student 
income during first and fourth year following graduation; no 
important relationship was found between meihbership and 
participation in DECA and the level of the student's income after 
graduation. 

In another New Jers^ study, Rossi (1974) surv^ed high school 
principals and teacher coordinators to determine their opinions 
regardijig^rious components of the dls^.ributtve education program. 
DECA was recognized as being instrumental in strengthening the 
vocational experience. However, the need was-expressed to review 
the activities of DECA so that th^ could be redesigned to better 
meet the needs of the students. At about that time, the national 
DECA organ'^zatlon began to review its activities, especially In 
the area of competitive events. The relevance of the events offered 
by DECA v^us studied and a new approach to competition was — - 
initiated. Events were begun which were competency-based so 
that student members could compete In an occupational category in 
marketing in which they were Interested. Thus, competitive events 
such as apparel and accessories, food marketing, food service, 
etc. were begun at two levels; manager/owner and master employee. 
Furthermore, students were evaluated In a series of instructional 
areas which consisted of competencies needed by workers In 
the particular occupational category. A number of studies 
Involved evaluating the competency-based competitive events 
program Initiated within DECA during the 197Ds. The first of these 
studies was conducted by Eggland and lynch (1974). They 
Investigated procedural, logistic, and administrative concerns of 
the first national level pilot of the newly conceived competitive 
^events at the 1974 Career Development Conference by surv^ing 
competitive event participants. This study was followed by an 
evaluation of the 1975 national competencv-based competitive 
events that was conducted by Edutek (1975) In which answers to 
two basic questions were explored; were the competitive events 
learning experiences for the students participating In the 
events and were they reflective of the skills required of people 
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working in the jobs simulated by the events? Competttive event 
participants, their advisors, and judges were surveyed. With few 
qualifications, the answers to bot^ questions investigated were 
found to be yes. In-house evaluations by Nattonal DECA were 
conducted in 1976, 1977, and 1978 in order to collect further 
infomation for improvement of the events. 

Another phase of competency- based competitive events introduced 
in the 1970s involved written events. Upon inception of a 
written event, it was to be evaluated for two years to gather 
information to be used for eventual adoption of the event by 
National DECA. At the time of this writing, the following written 
events had been evaluated at least once &y Ditzenberger (1977, 
1978, 1979): apparel and accessories, food marketing, general 
merchandising, and finance and credit. In these studies, 
participating members, advisors, and 'judges at the Career Development 
Conference were surveyed to determine their attitudes toward the 
value of the events and to identify suggestions for improvement 
of the process of conducting the events. 

Smith (1979) investigated methods and currtculum materials used 
to prepare students for competition in the 1979 Texas Career 
Development Conference and determined whether selected factors 
contributed to successful competition in the competency-based 
competitive events. 

The pilot Merit Awards Program (HAP) of DECA was evaluated by Patton 
(1971) who found no difference in economic understanding and 
sales competencies between students participating in MAP and 
students not participating. Teacher coordinators generally agreed 
that MAP achieved its general pun)Ose, achieved the objectives of 
teaching economic understandings and marketing competencies, and 
was overall a success. Students believed that HAP provided 
interesting activities and should be implonented within distributive 
education on a national basis. 

The regional development of DECA in the Southern and North Atlantic 
regions was studied by McComas (1978). She found that regional 
development would aid in increasing membership and participation, 
and the use of 'eadership development institutes would aid in 
improving the DECA organization for members. 



Facilities, Equipment, and Resources 



There continued to be little research on distributive education 
facilities, equipment, and resources. This seems to be rather 
surprising in light of the apparent trend toward project method 
programs using in-school laboratories and increased utilizatio,n 
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Measurement of learner Achievement 



Methods of assessing student performance were evaluated In two 
studies. Smith (1969) developed sixteen achievement tests 
designed for use In North Carolina distributive education courses 
and checked their reliability anjd validity. He also determined 
the easiness percentage ranges and discrimination Indices. As 
cited previously, Boulware (1976) evaluated TDECC's mathematics 
lAPS posttests andlfound them» In the whole, reliable and 
valid. 

Snyder (1978) studied the value of Including employabillty 
skills modules In the distributive education curriculum. Six 
specific skills were taught to students in the experimental 
group and another group of students was used as a. control group. 
In all, 382 distributive education students from ten schools In 
Michigan were Involved In the study. A posttest was developed 
and pilot tested by the researcher. She found that the materials 
made a difference In student achievement on the measures of how 
to write cover letters, how to behave, during an Interview; and 
how to write a jf«sume. However, no significant differences were 
found between students In the experimental and control groups 
on the measures of how to Identify personal assets, how to 
complete an application blank or how to respond to an Interviewer's 
questions. Also, females scored higher than males on every 
Item on the posttest. 



Summary 



Although the nun^er of studies dealing with various facets of 
Instruction certainly Increased In recent years, one needs to 
analyze the types of research being conducted and the knowledge 
being discovered which could be used for the Improvement of 
the marketing and distributive education programs. Studies 
dealing with perceptions, attitudes, and descriptive data, 
although helpful, may not contribute as much Information as 
Investigations which determine the effectiveness of specified 
Instructional strategies or material and provide cost-benefit 
Information. Scmie quasi-experimental studies were completed 
, during the time period but these were a small percentage of 
'total studies. Attention now seems to be warranted In those types 
of studies which would provide Information to enhance the 
effectiveness and efficiency of the program. 

Two topics which seemed to draw the most research In the area 
of Instruction were the competency-based IDECC lAPs and the . 
student organization, DECA. Other studies related to Instruction 
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GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 



Obviously, the field of guidance and counseling has a bocty of 
knowledge from which marketing and distributive educators should 
draw for application to the program and its students. However, 
specific studies related to the guidance and counseling of 
marketing and distributive education students were found to be 
very few. 

In Crawford's (1975) national stucty, supervisors and teacher 
educators of distributive education were found to have the 
following basic beliefs regarding guidance: each distributive 
education student should have a distributive occupational 
interest if he is to give his best effort in developing the 
required competencies and In making occupational choices and 
adjustments; all' applicants for the distributive education program 
should be carefully considered to assure the inclusion of those 
students who can and sincerely wish to profit from instruction; 
and distributive education students should be counseled 
^periodically by teacher coordinators, en^Jloyers, and guidance 
counselors concerning progress toward their career objectives. 

Husted (1977) investigated distributive education guidance 
activities. A random selection of 342 members of NADET was made 
from the 2144 totaVinembership in 1976. The selected distributive 
education teacher %)ordinators were asked to respond to a 
questionnaire reflecting the fourteen basic beliefs regarding 
guidance in distributive education which were identified by 
Crawford (1975). These practices had been previously categorized 
into seven guidance functions using a Delphi technique with a 
group of twenty- five distributive education teacher educators. 
The questionnaire required the teachers to respond to each item 
Indicating how important th^ felt the item was, how much 
importance was being given to that particular guidance function 
at the time, and how rmjch importance should be given to the function 
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significant factor tn the results of the stuc(y. It was further 
concluded that students^ who received neither the publicity mailing 
nor the formal recruiting program were found to avoid participation 
in distributive education just as students in previous years 
had done. 

Barger (1976) developed and determined the effectiveness of a 
career development unit for the first level of the distributive 
education curriculum. Variables related to total career maturity 
were investigated. 'HMelve schools were randcmly selected for 
inclusion in the stuc(y out of twenty schools wtthtn the East 
Tennessee area. The selected schools were then randcmly assigned to 
control and experimental groups, "ftie career development unit was 
presented to the experimental group* while ttie control group 
experienced regular class^room instruction. Crttes' Career 
Maturity Inventory served as the pretest and posttest Instrument. 
No significant difference was found between the groups on the variable 
of attitude. However* a s^ignificant difference was found for 
the variables of self-appraisal ability*>6CCupatlonal information* 
goal selection ability* planning ability* and total career 
maturity. The investigator therefore concluded that the unit 
was effective in facilitating a change tn the career maturity 
for those students composing the experimental group. 
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TEACHER EDUCATION 



Emphasis on research related to marketing and distributive 
teacher education appeared to increase during a time when the 
nuiriber of institutions offering marketing and distributive 
teacher education leveled off. Teacher education programs have 
expanded their curricula and increased the number of faculty. 
However, only one stu<ty was found which described teacher 
education. Crawford (1975) identifed sixteen basic beliefs 
concerning preservice and inservice teacher education by using 
a variation of Q-methodology with marketing and distributive 
education supervisors and teacher educators. These beliefs related 
to the following topics: providing specialized training for 
teachers of marketing and coordinators of cooperative and project 
plan Instruction, training teachers of special needs students, 
student teaching, occupational knowledge, experience and competence 
of teachers, methodology, group and Individual Instruction, the 
teacher as a learning nianager, adult education, postsecondary 
education, certification requirements, curriculum of teacher — 
education programs, entrepreneurship, and middle school teaching. 
In this section, investigations related to the following topics 
win be addressed: recruitment and admission to teacher education 
programs, preservice teacher candidate personal characteristics, 
desired behaviors and characteristics of teacher- coordinators at 
the prevocatlonal, secondary, postsecondary and adult levels, 
coordination, learner perception of teacher coordinators, 
occupational experiences for marketing and distributive educators, 
inservice teacher education studies, and evaluation of marketing 
and distributive teacher education* 
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Recruitment and Admission 



The roles and responsibilities for recruiting prospective 
distributive education teacher candidates were investigated 
by Wray (1970). Using the U.S.O.E. Region V teacher coordinators, 
teacher educators and state supervisors as the populations, 
he determined the extent of agreement on recruitment and admission 
practices among these three groups. He concluded that generally 
all three populations were in agreenent concerning the 
assumptions of roles and responsibilities, and identified 
specific areas of responsibility for each of the three groups. 
He also studied the extent of agreement of the three groups 
concerning the Information that should be included In a 
recruitment program designed to stimulate interests of potential 
teacher coordinators. He found general agreement concerning the 
inclusion of ten types of information. 

Wallette (1974) surveyed teacher educators and state supervisors 
throughout the country in order to formulate viable^a,dmission 
systems for teacher education programs. He concluded'^ that 
distributive educators were in agreanent about admission criteria 
of undergraduate teacher education programs. In fact, distributive 
teacher education programs -at large and small institutions 
had s'«milar admission standards. 



Preservice Teacher Candidate Personality Types 



One study was located which dealt with personality types of 
preservice teacher education candidates. In this study, 
Swenson (1976) attempted to determine whether persona.lity 
type could be used to predict academic achievement, satisfaction, 
success, and group membership of distributive education teacher 
candidates in accordance with Holland's theory of vocational 
choice. He found that differentiation was a significant 
predictor of academic satisfaction for distributive education 
teacher candidates. Also, congruence was a significant predictor 
of academic satisfaction but in a negative direction. Other 
significant predictors identified were harmony of vocational 
choice, stability of choice of college major, location within 
the United States, sex with hanpony of vocational choice, and 
sex with location within the United States. 
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survey of distributive education In Georgia in which the 
respondents mre asked to rate the amount of time spent teaching 
to each objectiveand how-essentlal the objective was tb the 
teaching field (Foust, 1979). 

Graziano (1974) validated a list, of seveaty-five teaching cornpetenci 
which were originally identified at Wayne State J*iiversity. 
Categorical comparisons of the rankings of the teaching 
competencies betv^en trade and industrial education and 
distributive education teachers indicated that the level of 
agreement on competencies varied between the two disciplines. In 
an effort to suggest additional competencies > Graziano reported 
that the respondents made repeated reference to the importance of 
technical background. 

Renshaw (1976) studied the technical* background needed by 
distributive education teacher coordinators by identifying the 
basic marketing and marlceting related knowledge needs of high 
school distributive education personnel. Ffe also assessed the 
degree of importance and the amount Cdepth) of knowledge needed for 
each item. Three hundred ninety*four knowledge items were 
identified, each of which was rated by the members of three panels 
(above average teachers » teacher educators » and state supervisors) 
using a Delphi technique. Each item was rated as being of 
essential » highly desirable ». or desirable importance, and 
requiring at least a minimal level of understanding. 

In another stu<ty related to the technical knowledge of teachers, 
Hogan (1977) asked state supervisors, teacher educators, and 
high school teachers from fourteen Western states to identify 
economic understandings needed by distributive education teachers. 
Eggland (1976) used a Delphi procedure to analyze economic 
competencies to determine degree of importance and depth of 
knowledge needed. The categories of supply and demand, profit 
and income, and entrepreneurship were deemed most important 
by participants. 

Allen and Stoneman (1979) determined how much time was required 
by North Carolina teacher coordinators of distributive education 
programs using the cooperative method to perform activities 
b^ond the hours of the regular school day and what types of 
activities were included. The critical tasks from the 
Crawford (1967) stu<ty which were categorized into the 
functional areas of teaching, guidance, coordination, public 
relations, and operations and administration, were used as 
the activities studied. They concluded that teacher coordinators 
spent time beyond the regular school day on distributive 
education activities in each functional area* On the average, 
54 percent of the time spent on the activities took place 
b^nd the regular school deiy. 
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Hansen (1975) studied the role of the high school distributive 
education teacher coordinator in eight areas including 
purpose of the program, policies of the program, DECA activities, 
adult education, community relationships, school responsibiltttes, 
instructional activities, and professional responsibilities* 
Opinions were sought of teacher coordinators and their pinctpals 
toward forty-four role statements. A significant difference 
was found between teachers and principals for twenty of the 
statements. The greatest differences were in areas related 
to DECA activities, policies of the program, and school 
responsibilities. 

Two hundred twenty^six competencies needed by high school 
teacher coordinators to initiate and operate a ''model store- 
learning laboratory" were determined through a stuc|y conducted 
by Strate and Brorson (1976). Williams (1977) identified 
relevant tasks performed by teacher coprdinators who used the 
IDECC system. One hundred pedagogical performance tasks were 
found to be relevant and were to form a basis for the development 
of instructional modules to be used in preparing teachers in 
the use of the IDECC lAPs. Parker (1979) investigated the 
types of training provided for teacher coordinators in Tennessee 
in the use of lAPs and concluded that there was a need for 
additional training for teacher coordinators in all methods 
of instruction for LAPS, and that individualized instruction 
using lAPs created new roles for teacher coordinators in that 
they were more able to perform as diagnosticians, tutors, and 
learning managers. 

In an attempt to develop a plan for improving the teaching, 
guidance, and curriculum development competencies of teachers of 
marketing and counselors (in relation to marketing), Ashmun, 
Meyer, and Klaurens (1969) conducted a workshop to improve a 
selected group of competencies. Data were gathered frOm the 
participants at the beginning and ending of the training 
period which consisted of an evaluation of the project 
objectives, changes which the teachers anticipated making in 
their teaching, and other factors dealing with teacher and 
counselor perceptions of the workshop and plans for the future. 
The Minnesota Importance Questionnaire was used to rank order 
the needs of the teachers prior to the project and after 
completion of the project. 

In a unique stu^y in distributive education that included an 
analysis of teacher characteristics, Eggland (1971) described 
the nature of the student-teacher interaction in distributive 
education classes by comparing interaction patterns within 
Wisconsin high school distributive education classes with 
established norms for other types of classes. He concluded 
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Postsecondairy 



Four studies were located which dealt with competencies and ' 
characteristics of Instructors of postsecondary distributive 
education programs. Miller (1971) surveyed community 
college Instructors In four western states to determine 
the professional education competencies of distributive 
education Instructors. The researcher reported : - through the 
use of factor analysis, competencies clustered under the factors 
of Instructional management and teaching-learning process 
were judged to require the highest level of proficiency. In 
A more recent study, Iwin (1977) determined a list of competencies 
required of post secondary midmanagement Instructors by comparing 
the opinions and perceptions of selected administrators and 
midmanagement Instructors In Texas. 

Isenburg (1977) Identified professional characteristics of 
distributive educaclon postsecondary ins.tructors In the 
southeastern section of vhe United States In 1977 and confiared 
the characteristics with those of postsecondary instructors of 
an earlier time, 1968-69. He reported an Increase In the level 
of education achieved by Instructors surveyed at the time of 
the study. A larger percentage had attained degrees in areas 
related to vocational education and administration. However, 
there was a general decline In professional distributive 
education preparation between instructors of the two time periods. 
Furthermore, the Instructors In 1977 had fewer memberships In 
professional, business, and civic organizations as compared 
the 1968-69 Instructors. 

little (1972) Investigated relationships between certain 
personality characteristics of postsecondary' Instructors and 
job satisfaction. Compared to a selected portion of the 
general adult population, those postsecondary personnel studied 
were described as warm, outgoing, ircre Intelligent, assertive,- 
happy-go-lucky, venturesome, trustful, forthright, extroverted, 
and less neurotic. They also displayed more leadership, 
creativity, exoprlmentlng, and responsiveness. Compared to the 
general emplc,*^ jopulatlon, postsecondary educators received 
more Intrinsic and general job satisfaction from thp^r work. 

Adult 

Relative to the adult level of Instruction, Zachrlson (1977) 

investigated the relationship between adiilt distributive 

education Instructor behavior and instructor effectiveness 

as perceived by students. He concluded that adult distributive 

education teacher effectiveness was significantly related 

to teacher behavior patterns of respor<;1veness and versatility 

but not related ' "'ch'^r levels of assertlveness. Another 
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adult education stuc|y by Kobe (1977) identtfled co^npetencies 
needed by adult instructors. 



COORDINATION 



The coordination phase of the teacher coord1nator^s job server^ as 
the focus for many studies. Crawford (1975) found agreement, 
among supervisors and teacher educators throughout the 
country on the primavy purpose of coordination: namely* to 
correlate classroom instruction with all methods of learning 
distributive occupational competencies » including on-the-job 
training* simulated experiences* and experiences provided 
through distributive education clubs of America. Eight other 
basic belief statements in the stucty related to coordination. 

Most of the studies reviewed pertained to the coordination of 
programs using the cooperative method. Four studies were 
located which surveyed distributive education students* 
employers and/or training sponsors in order to determine thetr 
perceptions of coordination practices. Harris 0971) studied 
employer preferences and teacher coordinator practices as they 
related to the organization and operation of cooperative plan 
distributive education programs at the high school level. Along 
with other findings* he determined the importance of selected 
coordinator activities to the success of distributive education 
programs* the proportion of coordination time devoted to these 
activities* the techniques used by teacher coordinators for 
securing training stations which the employers .found most 
effective in gaining their participation* and the procedures 
employers wanted coordinators to follow in pl&cing students and 
scheduling coordination visits. From the findings and concljisions 
of this comprehensive stucty* Harris offered numerous recommendations 
to facilitate the growth and development of distributive 
education programs using the cooperative method. 

Ryan (1976) examined coordination activities used by teacher 
coordinators in Oklahoma in order to develop a more 
comprehensive and standardized set of coordination practices. 
A panel of experts was used to identify the recommended 
frequency of performance of coordination activities. That 
frequency was then compared with an alleged performance frequency 
as identified by teachers and an actual frequency as identified 
by training sponsors. He reported that the frequency with 
which the activities were actually performed according to the 
training sponsors was significantly less than the frequency with 
which the activities were expected to be performed and the 
frequency with which the activities were allegedly perfonned.. 
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Clous (1976) determined the tmportarice Ohio distributive education 
training sponsors placed on the teacher-coordinator performance 
of selected coordination competencies in their operational 
association with cooperative method programs* He then studied 
the relationship between the importance ratings given by^ 
training sponsors and the rating of those san% competencies 
with respondent groups in two other studies* namely* the teacher 
educators in the Smith (1973) study and the distributive education 
teacher coordinators in the Cotrell (1971) stuc|y* He concluded that 
the training sponsors viewed the tasks as having different degrees 
of importance from the other respondents, and that teacher coordinators 
S2emed to be in close agreement on the importance of the performance 
of the tasks. 

Hobbs (1970) identified 109 public relations, supervisory, and 
recording and reporting practices of New York high school 
coordinators, determined the extent of use of each practice based 
upon the number of coordinators indicating th^ used the practice, 
and determined factors restricting performance of the practices. 
The factor most frequently restricting performance of the 
practices was *'no need." Neither lack of adninistrative support 
nor lack of employer interest were indicated by a majority of 
respondents as factors restricting use of the practices. Of 
the variables studied, the greatest frequency of significant 
relationships existed between extent of use of the practices and 
number of years the program was in existence. 

Teacher coordinator opinions toward recommended coordination 
activities were sought by Brownlee (1977) iii order to provide 
distributive education state supervisors and teacher educators 
in Misi^issippi with data to plan various aspects of Dreservice 
and inservice education. , He found that the categories of 
coordination activities which were most often rated highest in 
importance were developing training agreements, selecting training 
stations, public relations, and student control. Those 
categories rated lowest were relating on-the-job instruction, 
developing training plans, and adult distributive education. 

Visitation conferences at training stations were investigated 
by Riley (1970). He conducted an experiemntal project in which 
twelve programs were studied to determine the effects of three 
methods of conducting visitation conferences on student 
attitudes toward distributive education, student attitudes toward 
their training stations, student work performance ratings, parent 
attitudes toward distributive education, employer attitudes 
toward distributive education, and teacher coordinator attitudes 
toward training stations. Riley concluded that it was possible 
to change student, parent, and employer attitudes toward 
distributive education as well as teacher coordinator and student 
attitudes toward training stations. Furthermore, he reported 
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that employer ratings were not affected by visttatton conferences* 

Vredenburg (.1975) concluded that effective coordinators tended to 
use 50 percent to 75 percent of their planning periods for 
coordination in Colorado and Wyoming. Kinnaird (1977) 
ascertained practices successfully used by high school coordinators 
for activities, duties, and expectations accomplished during 
June, July, and august. He identified those activities which 
Arkansas teacher coordinators and principals considered most 
iinportant. He also explored the attitudes of coordinators and 
principals regarding sumuer coordinating and determined the 
distinguishable differences among the programs In Arkansas in 
relation to sunnper coordination. Finally he identified a 
recoimended agenda for the summer ti;ne in^ hiQh school distributive 
education coordinators. 

Harrington (1970) developed a prototype self-instructional package 
on coordination skills which included video recorded interview 
modes with discrimination training. This package was tested by 
using control and experimental groups of distributive education 
teachers. He c(^cluded that those using the packavt did imprce 
their coordination skills. 



learner Perceptions of Teacher Coordinators 

Three studies were located which dealt with learner perceptions 
of teacher coordinators. Haiyleben (1973) studied the relationship 
between student and student teacher perceived similarities in 
personality* Furthermore, performance and attitude ratings that 
students and student teachers gave to each other were Investigated 
at both the high school and post secondary levels. He concluded 
that in the classes of the socially secure teacher, the perceived 
similarities in personality of the student and student teacher 
affected strongly the performance and attitude rating, of the 
student teacher. 

levere (1976) measured high school distributive education students* 
perceptions and attitudes toward their distributive education 
teacher coordinators in Utah. He found that students perceived 
teachers with three or more years of teaching experience as being 
more knowledgeable, poised, interesting, and preferred than 
teachers with less than three years of experience. 
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INQUIRIES CONCERNING OCCUPATtm EXPERIENCES FOR DISTRIBUTIVE 
EDUCATORS 



Few Inquiries were found concemtng needed marketing occupational 
experience by distributive educators. Searle (1977) found that 
according to head state supervisors and teacher educators^ 
occupational experience was necessary for certification of 
secondary teacher coordinators. The respondents also claimed 
that they felt occupational experience was ltiH)ortant and» 
furthermore* that teacher coordinators should periodically 
return to business to keep current in marketing occupations. 
This belief was also documented in the Crawford 09^) stuc(y. 

Wallette (1974) found that 80 percent of the teacher education 
institutions surveyed provided supervised occupational experience 
for preservice teachers. He reported a wide variation in the 
opinions of distributive educators concerning the amount of 
occupational experience students should have before entering the 
program and the amount of supervised occupational experience 
they should have while in the program. 

The Litchfield and Smith (1977) study included a survey of the 
head teacher educators from teacher education programs across the 
country In order to identify the manner in which directed 
occupational experience programs were being conducted in the 
various institutions. They concluded that occupational experience 
was believed to be an inportant factor In teacher preparation 
for the high school level since 86 percent of the Institutions 
included occupational experience in their certification criteria. 
However* they cited that the standards varied widely from state 
to state. 

Burrow's (19 76) stuc(y attempted to specifically define the role of 
occupational experience in effective teacher preparation. Using 
a national panel of tee^cher educators and state supervisors* 
and a sample of high school and postsecondary distributive 
education teachers from five centrally located states* he 
identified sixteen purposes of occupational experience and 
thirty-nine teaching competencies needed by teachers and which 
can be developed through occupational experience. The data from 
this study indicated thatthe components of a teacher's role which 
were nnst affected by occupational experience were coordination 
and professional role and developrrient. 

In an attempt to examine the relationship between types of 
occupational experience and professional competencies of 
preservice vocational education teachers* Eggland (1978) 
developed a professional competence examination with two forms 
to use for measuring the effectiveness of varying types and amounts 
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Bems and Smith (1979) used state supervisors, teacher educators, 
and local supervisors to identify twenty-two tasks performed by 
Virginia teacher coordinators in the role of DECA chapter 
advisor for which tnservice training should be provided. 

In an effort to improve the evaluation coaipetenctes of high 
school distributive education teacher coordinators in Virginia, 
lucas and Weber (1970) provided inservtce instruction in thfe 
area of evaluation. They measured the effect of training by 
testing teachers* cognitive abilities in principles of evaluation 
before and after the instruction. They also followed up the 
participants' implementation of these skills in the actual 
school setting. 

EVALUATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 



Evaluation of distributive teacher education gatned importance 
when measured by the number of studies conducted during this 
time period as compared to previous eras. In a national study* 
Stvydesky (1977) used a six-round Delphi procedure to identify 
a set of standards and criteria for distributive teacher 
education programs and to determine the extent to which the 
standards and criteria were valid evaluators of distributive 
teacher education programs. She concluded that the identified 
standards and criteria were feasible evaluators of distributive 
teacher education programs. In addition, she reported that all 
categories of standards and criteria were representative of the 
basic beliefs from which the original statements CCrawfbrd, 1975) 
wera generated, and that all categories were necessary to 
adequately describe and cover the full range of activity of a 
distributive teacher education program. 

Charters (1976) conducted an investigation to determine the 
effectiveness of a competency-based program in distributive 
teacher education. The primavy objective of the project was to 
make an empirical determination of the effectiveness of a program 
located in Syracuse, New York. This was accomplished by 
comparing student achievement in three components of the program 
with similar traditiotially organized courses. The three components 
were retailing, merchandising, and occupational work experience. 
In order to make the comparison, the three components were 
translated into a compete ncy**based format and implemented into 
the existing teacher preparation program. The competencies were 
vsLlidated locally and statewide by a group of reactors including 
^distributive education teachers, school administrators, businessmen, 
and students. Another approach to validation was a comparison of 
the competencies with the technical objectives of the Crawford 
(1967) investigation. 
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Consistent with the findings of Murphy (described above), Wilkinson 
found that students did not Perform on the Job any better than the 
nonDE coworkers. The nonDE group were just as satisfied" in their 
jobs, they expressed basically the same job aspirations, and 
they .performed the same functions at the same levels of 
responsibility as the DE group. Some of the positive findings were: 
DE graduates found employment faster; they exhibited fnore job 
stability; they obtained higher beginntng wages; and they 
received more salary increases during the first fifteen months 
of employment. 

Wilkinson reported tha^ the Iowa DE students on the average 
obtained a 2.0 grade point average during 11th and 12th grades. 
In some areas, if not in Iowa, it me^ be that the DE student 
population is son^what less capable than the general populatton^ 
of workers. Therefore, if they perform as well in employment, 
it might be inferred that the DE program was successful in that 
it might have contributed to overcoming a disadvantage endemic 
to the DE student population. Research on this question might 
provide an explanation for what appears to be a weakness in 
DE programs in the area of technical skill development. 

A similar investigation was conducted by Wilkinson and Miles 
(1977). Again, a representative sample was drawn. However, the 
data source was DE training sponsors, and mail questionnaires 
were used. The training sponsors were asked to compare DE 
students with regular part-time high school students. Findings 
regarding specific job skills were similar to what Wilkinson found. 
The DE students were rot bet«^r than their untrained counterparts. 

With respect to some of the more subtle kinds of learning 
outcomes that are emphasized In DE, and which are rarely 
evaluated, the Florida coordinators appeared to be doing an 
excellent job. The empljy'. i evaluated the DE students as having 
better attitudes than ronL student employees. On this factor the 
Chi square value was hrge ^.lough to be significant at the .0007 
level. On such fact^^ as dependability, loyalty* ability to 
accept criticism, and the like/the employers rated 
DE students much higher. Also, the employers gave very high matrks 
to the DE coordinators for their contribution to the education 
and training of the students. 

Harris and White (1975) conducted a follow*up stuc|y in Indiana to 
investigate employer perceptions, student backgrounds, coordinator 
backgrounds, employers charactertstics, program characteristics, 
and postprogram student activities. In that study* a sample of 
1,032 students from ten small cities were asked to respond 
to a questionnaire. The DE group included eighty-one respondents. 
The variables which should be of interest to distributive educators 
were graduates^ personal characteristics, their employment status, and 
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Palmieri (1973) studied the relattonship between dtstributive 
education preparation and post high school success. Ninety-seVen 
distributive education graduates (selected from a population of 
457 who had been enrolled in the twenty-two Detroit public 
high schools) were Interviewed three years after graduation. 
It was found that many DE students were not being hired in 
distributive occupations. They were mainly securing employment 
in clerical occupations. This was found to be true even though 
sales jobs were apparently available for the graduates. 
Apparently few specialized job skills were demanded by 
employers of DE graduates and they were not likelv to be promoted. 
It is interesting to note that in this stuc^y of Distributive 
Education in a large.jiietropolitan area» the outcomes were more 
negative than in the'previous stuc(y where small city DE graduates 
were the focus of the research. 

Distributive Education Students Versus College Preparatory Students 

Faehnle (1976) conducted an irvyestigation to ascertain what» tf 
any* the differences were in academtc achievement in undergraduate 
college marketing programs between students wtth DE and those with 
college preparatory backgrounds in hi^ school. Eighty marketing 
majors from universities In northwest Dhio were used to provide 
data on the relationship of h1^ school background and college 
attended to four areas of the marketing major's academic 
achievement. The distributive education students and their 
college preparatory student counterparts did equally well In 
overall academic achievement* college marketing program- achievement* 
and marketing-related course achievement. It was concluded that 
it did not matter whether a high school student pursued a 
DE or college preparatory course of studies* since the results 
of this stuc(y showed no significant difference in academic 
achievement in college. Neither high school curricular background 
necessarily aided or hindered students in the further formal 
stuc(y of marketing. 



Attitudes of Students and Teachers 



Several evaluative studies have been completed that measure 
attitudes toward business and marketing. Two studies were 
completed by Karp and Sears Merchandising Research (1974* 1975) 
for the National Management Advisory Council. In the first* the 
attitudes of DE and nonDE students toward specific business 
concepts were compared. In addition to a great deal of 
information on specific knowledges and attitudes of students* 
the overall conclusion of the $tuc(y was that DE students were 
no more positive toward business than nonDE students* and in 
general* were less positive than had been expected. 
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In the second Karp stuc|y» the attitudes and knowledge of DE teachers 
were evaluated. Teachers overall were found to express a higher 
level Qf positive attitudes toward business than did DE 
students. 

Two studies essentially replicated the Karp research in specific 
states. Allen and Tugman (1978) surveyed students and teachers 
in North Carolina and Boyerand Smith (1977) studied students, 
businesspersons, and private citizens in Utah. Findings and 
conclusions in both studle.. were generally Vke those In the 
original work. 

Attitudes of students toward retailing were;stud1ed by Bennett (1971) 
and Hephner (1972). Bennett compared urban disadvantaged youth 
with urban nondlsadvantaged regarding their perceptions of 
employment in retailing careers. He found a highly significant 
difference of opinions between the groups on several measures of 
-attitudes toward employment, with the attitudes of 
nondlsadvantaged being more positive. 

Hephner (1972) compared DE students with nonDE students having ) 
similar backgrounds regarding, their perceptions of retailing as a 
career goal. Using a quasi-experimental destgn, he measured 
student attitudes prior to beginning and at the conclusion of a 
school year. In a comparison of test scores, those participating 
in DE scored significantly higher than those not participating on 
both pre- and posttests. 



PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS RELATED TO STUDENT SUjJCESS 

The following six studies were based on the premise that 
distributive education program evaluation should Involve some 
measure of student success which is assumed to be an outcome of 
program participation. These kinds of studies are rare because 
the measurement of success is not as convenient and easy as the le^t*; 
direct measures which are typically employed. A more detailed 
explanation of the prx)blem, the rationale for less direct 
evaluation. Is discussed in the following section. The rationale 
for the investigations described here Is that what happens during 
the student's experience in the program will have a direct 
Impact on some aspect of the student's employment performance or 
success after completing the program. All six of these studies 
rely on Information which described the program, or some aspect of 
it, and which gathered information about graduates of the 
program. 

Gleason (1979) studied the relationship of selected program 
variables to enter Into distributive occupations. The program 
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studied* Host variables were found not to be related to 
employment status after graduation* The major findings were that 
more finale than male graduates were niore likely to becon^e 
Initially employed In distributive occupations, and that 
the occupational area of the student's cooperative experience 
Influenced Initial placement In a distributive occupation* 
Among the teacher coordinator's professional areas of preparation, 
the mair^ketlng technical preparation was found to be the best 
estimator of the graduate's Inlttal placement tn a distributive 
occupation* 

Another stu<ty to determine whether distributive education teacher 
characteristics were related to student employment success was 
a stucty by Daggett (1974)** The purpose of this Investigation was 
to ascertain the relationships between selected distributive 
education teacher characteristics and the retention of their 
graduates In the field of distribution* Data were collected from 
151 teachers and 453 graduates (threB per teacher) In Hew York_ 
and Pennsylvania* Multiple regression analysis showed the 
characteristics to be statistically related to retention of 
graduates In the field* They were "graduate major In business 
administration or marketing*** **taught more than just distributive 
education*** **over eighteen hours of undergraduate business 
courses/ "earned highest degree prior to 1953,** ** undergraduate 
major In marketing or business administration*** **at least two 
years full-time work experience In the field of distribution*** 
**taught over ten years*** **had less than a 3*0 undergraduate grade 
point average*** and **at least forty years of age*** In^addltion to 
showing the' relationships of the teacher coordinator characteristics 
to retention of graduates In distributive education; the Daggett 
stucty presented a detailed profile of background characteristics 
of the New York and Pennsylvania teachers* 

A somewhat different approach was used In a stuc|y by Vredenburg 
(1975)* He studied the differences between effective and 
ineffective Colorado and Wyoming distributive education 
coordinators with reference to program, coordination, and 
curriculum* A questionnaire was mailed to all training sponsors 
of the coordinators involved In the stu<ty* On the basis of the 
scores, the coordinators were ranked and than divided into halves 
with the top half labeled as effective arid the bottom half 
labeled as ineffective, Tlie statistical analysis determined 
the relationship between effective and ineffective coordinators 
with respect to each of sixty- four variables in the coordinator 
questionnaire* Some of the major conclusions of this 5tuc|y were 
that to be an effective coordinator the person need not have 
taken a course In advertising* individual conferences were used 
mors often by effective coordinators than by ineffective 
coordinators as a recruiting technique! effective coordinators 
tended to use 50 to 75 percent of the planning periods for 
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When Qther indicators of economic success such as the level of earnings 
immediately following entry level employment are used, a true 
pictura of T;he economic value of program participation cannot be 
obtained* 

An interesting approach to the analysis of the economic impact of 
distributive education in the state of Arizona was found in an 
investigation by Bvyan (1970). Rather than using actual data 
on expenditures and income, Bryan made estimates of these figures. 
Using his estimates and a complex line of reasoning with respect to 
the impact of "turnover" on revenue generated by taxes, Biryan 
concluded that "the federal government received over two dollars for 
every dollar invested, while the state reduced its expenditure by 
26.5 percent." Although the Bryan stucty did not conform with the 
typical concept of cost benefit analysis, it provided an 
interesting approach to demonstrating the economic value of a 
vocational program. It was complex, highly technical, and relied to 
a very large extent on estimates and assumptions. 

Still another approach to cost benefit analysts was used by Strate 
(1974). This stucty was a cost-benefit analysis of two types of 
distributive education offered in Wissouri. The purpose of the 
investigation was to determine whether or not there were added 
benefits received by graduates of two-year Distributive Education 
programs considering the added costs of delivering the two-year 
program relative to the one-year program. Cost data were obtained 
from vocational reimbursement request forms. Benefits were measured 
in terms of student income during the first and fourth year following 
graduation. No statistically significant differences were found 
between the one-year program and the two-year program graduate's 
income, and the added cost of the two-year program was not 
significantly higher than the one-yaar program. Therefore, it was 
concluded that one type of program was no better than the other 
with respect to cost and benefits. 

This investigation also included an interesting examination of 
the relationship between a great variety of demographic variables 
and the annual earnings of the graduates. The variables included 
such items as the number of jobs held, occupation of father, 
psychological test scores, hours of on-the-job training in the 
last five months, membership and participation in DECA, whether 
the teacher coordinator was certified, and whether an advisory 
comnittee was used. No important relationships were found 

betVteen these variables and the level of the student's income after y 
graduation from the program. 

Although it was not a cost-benefit analysis, it seemed appropriate 
to review a cost analysis of distributive education programs In 
Delaware. This investigation by Grandfleld (1972) was descriptive 
and concerned mainly with examining casts. No consideration was 
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range of evaluation criteria for all vocational service areas 
including distributive education. The program review system 
includes six basic coti^onents: adriiiiilstrative revtev, process 
variable review, product review, cost analysis review, availability ■ 
and impact review, and acceptance and congruence review. 

There are several approaches to evaluating programs where 
criteria, representing the ideal situation, are cotnpardd with 
actual practices or conditions found in the program under 
evaluation. The literature refers to this general type of 
evaluation as "formatlvg" or "process" evaluation. In contrast with 
cvaluatioit using actual outcomes or results, thts approach is less 
direct and less trustworthy. The underlying assumption with 
formative evaluation is that the quality indicators or criteria 
-are valid in that there Is a direct relationship between the 
existence of the condition or practice and the expected outcomes. 
But it is fairly obvious -that this may not necessarily be the 
case. For example, we assume that relevant occupational 
experience affects the quality of teacher performance and, 
eventually, the productivity and success of DE' students. TKIs, 
however, may not necessarily be the case. In fact, we have found no 
substantial research to document this assumption. Nevertheless, we 
rely on our judgment about the validity of occupational experience 
as "process" criterion. The same rationale applies to criteria 
such as the practice of using training plans, an advisory committee, 
"effective" instructional methods, ccmpetency- based lesson plans, 
etc. However, evaluation of the process (as opposed to the outcomes) 
of distributive education programs Is often the only feasible 
approach. Following are examples of several different approaches 
to this general type of evaluation. 

Criteria related to practice 

Gold (1976) investigated distributive education program operation 
in New York City public high schools. The first step In this 
investigation was the review of the literature to select practices 
and derive evaluative criteria with respect to student selection, 
instruction, skill development activities. Instructional 
methods, correlation of instruction with emerging manpower needs, 
and leadership training activities. These criteria were 
Incorporated into a survey instrument which was used to collect 
information from 212 distributive education teachers and 
supervisors. In-depth "interviews were conducted in forty-three 
of the New York City high schools* The results of the surveys 
were reported in terms of percentages .of the total number of 
programs meeting the specified criteria. This Investigation 
related to the entire school system but did not offer specific 
recomnendations for imprcvenient to individual schools and programs. 
Recommendations made were that public relations programs should 
be imd:'^taken, teacher training programs should be improved. 
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DECA activities should be modified and strengthened, and 
additional investigation of student success should be conducted. 

Banister (1969) evaluated fie DE facilities, equipiaent, and 
resources used in AHcan$as. He concluded that distributive 
education programs in Arkansas were providing adequate 
facilities, equipment, and instructional resources, 

Syhlman (1976) used a somewhat different approach to evaluate the 
distributive education programs in Washington. The Syhlman 
stuc(y obtained opitrions and perspectives of Washington's training 
sponsors supervising distributive education students, toward 
vanous functions and characteristics of the distributive - 
education program as presented In a detailed questionnaire. The 
evaluative criteria which were used ip the questionnaire covered 

a wide range of program characteristics and practices. As a 

result of the investigation, some interesting and challenging 
data for distributive education personnel were obtained. For 
example, it was found that 16 percent of employers were never 
personally contacted by coordinators and 30 percent were contacted 
only one or two times. Forty-si.x percent of the employers received 
two or fewer visitations from coordinators during the academic 
year. Seventy-five percent of the employers said that there was 
no established form of a written training agreement. Fifty-nine 
percent of the training sponsors said that there was no formal 
training plan being used by coordinators. Sixty-two percent of 
the employers said they were aware of what was being taught In the 
distributive education curriculum; thirty-eight percent said they 
were not aware of the disciplines being taught. This type of 
investigation can serve as a niodel for other studies on a local, 
regional, or statewide basis. It is relatively inexpensive 
and offers potential for not only identifying areas of weakness biit 
also identifving areas of strengths and quality which can enhance 
the credibility and. favorable image of the* programs which are 
found to be operating in accordance with the standards presented 
in the evaluation instrument. 

Two statewide evaluations v/ere completed as doctoral studies. 
Bruce (1968) evaluated high school programs in Texas by 
interviewing coordinators and asking students to complete- 
questionnaires. In assessing the status of teachers, students, 
and program characteKstics, Bruce found the program to be 
generally well staffed and supported but offered to only a 
small percentage of potentiaT students In the state. 

Adames (1975) reviewed the status of programs In tfew Hampshire. 
Questionnaires were sent to teachers, DE seniors, parents, 
business persons and counselors. General agreement was found 
among all groups that the purpose of DE is to prepare students 
for. a job but not necessarily in marketing. Career education 
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concepts were identified by a large majority of respondents as 
goals of DE* The major areas of disagreement were on the 
responsibility for guidance and counseling. Teachers and counselors 
disagreed on all items relating to areas where their responsibilities 
overlapped. ^ 

Program Characteristics Related to Positive Image 

Davis 09^7) investigated Georgians distributive education and 
vocational office training programs using the cooperative method 
by analyzing high school principals' perceptions. The purpose of 
the study was to determine the relationship between the principals' 
knowledge and attitudes concerning the cooperative method and 
whether or not appropriate practices were followed in operating 
the programs. A mall survey was used to obtain responses to an 
instrument which cissessed knowledge of and attitude toward the 
programs. Also, a brief survey Instrument dealt with program 
practices. It was found that the school principal knowledge of 
the theory of the cooperative method was positively related to 
attitudes concerning the method. Therefore, It was concluded that 
improvements in attitude might be accomplished by Increas^ing 
principal's knowledge of the theory of the cooperative method. 
On the other hand, it was found that use of advisory committees, 
training plans, appropriate levels of coordination, methods of 
Instruction used in the related class* and other similar factors 
were not systematically related to the principals' knowledge or" 
attitudes about the cooperative method. 

Another Investigation usinq a similar design was conducted In the 
state of New Jersey by Gordon Cl978). In his assessment the 
perceptions of teacher coordinators and principals were gathered, 
again using a mall survey. The questionnaires were sent to the 
distributive education coordinators and their school administrators 
to determine whether or not there were discrepancies between what 
the coordinators and principals perceived about program operation 
and practice. The entire state populations of DE coordin<itors 
and their principals were used in the investigation. The 
research instruiitent was one that had been developed and modified 
earlier and used to accredit schools in the Middle States 
Association and other regional associations. The findings of the 
investigations were reported in the form of frequency distributions, 
and differences between the responses of the two groups were 
tested using a median test to determine the strengths and 
weaknesses of New Jersey distributive education. Program elements 
were judged to be strengths when over 90 percent of the respondents 
evaluated a checklist item as excellent or good. On this basis, 
distributive education in New Jersey was judged as being weak 
because the findings indicated that only forty of the ninty-five 
checklists statements and questions were determined as strengths. 
The report was particularly critical of the fact that practically 
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none of the local dtstributive education advtsovy conwtittees 
was actually functioning; It was also concluded that 45 percent of 
the established guidelines were followed by 90 to 100 percertt of 
the responding schools* The perceptions of the principals and 
the teacher coordinators were essentially in agreement. They * 
perceived the programjn the same manner on 96 percent of the 
statements and questions* Again, a statewide investigation compared 
the practices in Distributive Education with an ideal model as 
presented in the evaluative criteria listed on a survey instrument, 
and the results were interpreted to indicate deficiencies in 
program operation and practice. 

Perceptions of Validity and/or Effectiveness of Distributive Education 

Egan (1968) conducted a statewide evaluation of distributive 
education in Utah. The Investigation consisted of an evaluation 
of course offerings or content of the distributive education 
program. The data were obtained by questionnaire from 228 Utah 
businessmen who were employing distributive education students and 
from 503 distributive education students enrolled at the time of 
the stuc|y. Both questionnaires were administered by the local 
teacher coordinator. Course content evaluated included orientation 
and job;p1acement, merchandise -math0natics, retail salesmanship, 
operation and structure of distribution, merchandise information, 
display, advertising, and personality improvement. The unit on 
personality improvement was ranked highest in Importance by both 
business and student respondents. Other units ranked high by 
business people were merchandise mathematics, retail salesmanship, 
merchandise Information, and orientation and job placement. Job 
placement was ranked high by students, but they ranked merchandise 
mathematics somewhat lower than did the business people. 
Operational structure of distribution was ranked lowest by both 
business people and students. 

Lucas (1975) conducted a longitudinal study of distributive 

and office education programs in North Carolina with respect to how 

well program graduates were satisfied in their employment, and how 

well their employers were satisfied with the DE graduates as 

workers. 

A follow-up stuc|y of Connecticut distributive education graduates of 
1965, 1968, and 1971 was conducted by Righthand (1977). This 
stucty obtained a great deal of information dealing with the 
occupational status and former student's evaluation of DE 
programs. Ttie investigation consisted of three parts: a 
program evaluation component, a comparison of the two-year 
program with the one-year program in Distributive Education, and an 
analysis of the work experience of DE program graduates* 
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Rossi (1974) Investigated the attftudes and opintons of principals 
regarding various components of the distributive education programs 
in New Jersey* Ttie study involved a survey questionnaire 
administered to all 201 teacher coordinators of DE and 171 high 
school principals representing all secondary schools in New Jersey 
offering distributive education. Findings of the study presented 
the various questionnaire items showing where differences of 
opinion and attitude between the two groups were found. Some 
Implications drawn from the findings were that teachers were 
concerned over the need to exercise greater authority fh 
controlling the calibre of students entering their programs. Both 
groups recognized the need for supporting the DE cooperative program 
by providing the coordinators with ample time to properly supervise 
the program. It was agreed that DE students were often , 
stereotyped as students of lesser abilities within the hierarchy 
of the typical student body. A sizable number of distributive 
education students apparently enrolled in the program only 
because it afforded them the opportunity to leave school early 
and to earn an income. The time necessary for students to 
participate in the cooperative phase of the program was found to 
interfere with other cocurricular activities. The DECA Chapter was 
recognized as being Instrumental In strengthening. the vocational 
experience. However^ the need was expressed to review the 
activities of DECA so that they could be redesigned to better meet 
the needs of the s^tudents. Both groups felt that a part of the 
principals* training should include the administration of 
cooperative distributive education. There was serious concern 
regarding the role and responsibility of loca] advisory coraiittees. 
It was found that a favorable relationship generally existed between 
teachers of DE and their high school principals* and an overall 
favorable attitude was expressed toward distributive education and 
Its value as part of the total program. 

A comprehensive follow-up study of the 1971 and 1972 high school 
distributive education students in Florida was directed by &uckner 
(1978) with 8run1 as the project researcher. Mali questionnaires 
were used to gather descriptive data. ^ Of the eighty-four graduates 
who responded to the survey* 88 percent were employed and 65 percent 
were working in a marketing occupation. Most of the graduates were 
found to be earning seven to nine thousand dollars per year and 
25 percent had completed a baccalaureate degr^ at the time of 
the investigation. Of those who left marketing for other 
occupations^ the prominent reason given was lack of advancement 
and available jobs. Most had enrolled in distributive education 
because of Interest in on-the-job training and that component 
of the program was considered to be most valuable by the former 
iitudents. They also considered DECA competition and contact with 
local businesspersons as being most useful in a career. They 
appreciated the help they had received from their teacher 
coordinators and In general felt that they had acquired important 
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job skills. Since 32 percent of the graduates felt that on-the-job 
training benefited them more than ai>y other learning activity, it 
was concluded that more emphasis should be placed on implementing 
the use of training plans in conjunction with the students' training 
stations. A few other highlights suggesting modification of 
coordinator practices follow. Thirty-three percent of the graduates 
stated that the'teacher^coordinator did not assist them in job 
placement. Sixty-^six of the respondents were employed in retailing 
and service industries while very few students were placed in 
wholesaling and other areas of distribution. 

Gildan (1975) conducted an investigation of the graduates of a 
postsecondary program in distributive education at nine community 
colleges in Florida. The purpose of the stucty was to evaluate 
the effectiveness of the program in meeting the career objectives 
of the graduates. Two hundred seventy*?ive individuals responded 
to a questionnaire containing seventy-^seven/variables concerned 
with educational and career activities. For^ analysis of the data, 
the graduates were divided into two groiipsr^ graduates working 
at entry level positions and graduates operating at the 
midmanagement level. The majority of graduates were employed in 
the field of marketing and distribution. Th^ found the middle 
management program to be effective in meeting their career objectives 
as indicated by the fact that 75 percent would recommend the 
program and 58 percent felt that it contributed to their 
job success. Sixty-eight percent felt thfrir current job offered 
the opportunity to use what th^ had learned in the program and 
66 percent felt it- was important in obtaining more advanced 
positions of employment. Seventy^eight percent felt the program 
emphasized skills needed in marketing and distribution. 

Status and Image of Distributive Education 

The following studies examined how distributive education is 
perceived by various groups, or simply described the program in a 
given locality. It is apparent that the public relations 
activities, the quality of performance of students and 
graduates, the involvement with advisory committees, DECA, and 
other aspects of the program which bring the distributive education 
program in direct contact with the community can have an impact on 
how the program is perceived by people in the business community and 
by school administrators. From the standpoints of evaluation, the 
studies which are reviewed below indicate the success of certain 
aspects of the program when OE is well known and perceived in a 
favorable way. 

Hutt (1975) studied the perceptions of employers regarding 
distributive education programs in five Michigan communities. The 
employers were interviewed and the interviews were tape recorded for 
later analysis. Selected "themes*' were identified in the 
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The following three studies described the status of DE programs 
with no attempt at aiiy kind of evaluation. Iwler C1970) 
investigated the status of and need for distributive educatioii 
in the state of Pennsylvania. This investigation was a * 
replication of one conducted In 1958» so that improvements f"id 
changes could be identified. No significant difference was found 
with respect to the number of retailers familiar with distributive 
education. However* more retailers di d* narti ci pate in DE by 
employing students* and those retailers were apparently more 
satisfied with their students than the 1958 retailers had been. 
They expressed an interest in participating in distributive 
education programs In spite of the fact that educators stressed>the 
lack of retailer interest as a reason for unsuccessful attempts to 
add the program to their currtculums. Another Interesting finding. ' 
was that retailers not only did not participate in adult programs* 
but they were not aware. that sudi programs were available to them. 
The educators said that the>y did not know enough about adult 
education to make decisions about offering It. 

Lamuth (19^) studied the perceptions of DE coordinators and 
students In two types of programs in Pennsylvania. One t^e was 
the typical higl'i school aiid the other was the area vocational/ 
technical sdiool. The respondents were asked to simply describe 
their concepts of philosophy* organization* curriculum* etc. It 
was found that the two types of programs were essentially the 
same with respect to the factors under study. 

Maddell (1976) conducted an investigation to determine the status of 
distributive education in selected community colleges in South 
Florida. Personal interviews were conducted with twenty-three 
coordinators in thirteen institutions based on accepted program 
criteria for distributive education. 



Evaluation of Individual Programs 



A majority of tJie investigations reported in this section were 
statewide evaluations or studied some large geographic area. 
Obviously the evaluation of distributive education programs should 
be conducted at the local level so that individual coordinators 
and administrators might have guidelines for improving their 
programs. The fact that so few studies of local programs are 
found in the literature should not be surprising since the 
information obtained from such studies is of relatively Httle 
interest outside the locality. A few single program evaluations 
were reviewed but the details of these studies will not be' 
reported. One was conducted by Goodenou^ (1969) to evaluate 
the marketing program in the General College of the University 
of Minnesota. ■ Another was completed by Domian (1974) at Fox High 
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School, Arnold, Missouri. The other was an evaluation by Cress (1973) 
of a demonstration program to train educationally and socially 
handicapped youth to worK in automotive service statloii driveivay 
salesfpanship and at care programs* 



SOmmary 



It is encouraging to see the increasing number and apparently the 
increasing quality of efforts to evaluate marketing and 
distributive education programs. It appears, however, that the 
great majority of research In this area continues to be through 
doctoral dissertations. Studies of marketing and distributive 
education evaluation produced a variety of results with respect to 
quality and impact of the programs. The reader will likely recognize 
that studies were reviewed with very similar approaches where the 
findings were negative in some cases and positive In others. 
It is suspected that some of these diverger^t findings might be 
the result of differences in research design and In the method 
of analysis or interpretation. However, it seems apparent that 
substantial difference In the quality of marketing and 
distributive education do exist. 

It appears that marketing and distributive education is entering 
a new era In the evaluation of educational programs. The 
emphasis on a narrow range of objectives and evaluative 
criteria which characterized the past is no longer found to be 
acceptable. A number of investigations have been completed that 
use a wide array of evaluative criteria. 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH { 



r 

In comparing the research of 1969-1978 with that of earlier years* 
few significant differences can be cited. As noted in the two 
earlier editions of this publication* nmch of l^e research in 
marketing and distributive education continues to be descriptive 
or comparative in nature. The nature of the research should not 
be criticized since a great aniount of significant data about 
marketing and distributive education programming is now available. 

Increasingly* quasi-experimental and experimental research is 
being completed. The. sophistication of research design is apparent 
in a few studies. It is important to note that a group of 
marketing ajid distributive education researchers is emerging and 
beginning to make valuable additions to the quantity and.quality of 
studies within the profession. 

It is obvious from a review of the research completed during the 
ten-year period that a great many of the studies are completed 
in relative isolation. That isolation is evidenced by two : 
characteristics of the research; Much of research completed is 
applicable to relatively small and/or unique populations. Also* 
there is little evidence of continuity in research. Those 
researchers completing multiple studies seldom maintained a 
single focus throughout their research. Some research con^leted 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s has been used as a base for 
later studies by other researchers. This Is not a typical 
pattern* hoivever» and when used» prior research is often accepted 
as a data base rather than being replicated or refined. Very 
little research has been cumulative beyond a second generation. 

The application of research in marketing and distributive education 
must be noted. Research often has been completed as a preliminary 
step within a developmental project. Particularly in the areas of 
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curriculum, instruction, program design, and teacher education, 
direct evidence of the application of research is widespread. 
Mit'n greater dissemination of research results, it would appear 
that program development could be markedly enhanced. 

Most research completed within marketing and distributive 
education is included in the ERIC system or abstracted in 
"Dissertation Abstracts Internationa'." However, a limited nuirber 
of studies reviewed in this paper could not be located through the 
standard bibliographic indexes. Within the indexes, there are no 
common descriptors for all marketing and distributive education 
research. Unless the name "distributive education" appears in the 
title of a studly-, it usually will not be classified under that 
key word descriptor. Although a number of descriptors were used 
in searching indexes for appropriate studies, it is likely that 
some studies directly relevant to marketing and distributive 
education were* not located. It is furthermore a difficult task 
to Identify the specific nature of research from the title and a 
general abstract of the stu((y. - 

This problem is particularly acute when applted to roaster's degree 
research. Since research generally is npt classified within 
major indexes, it is not easily accessible. While most marketing and 
distributive education teacher education institutions offer 
the master's degree, only a very few were able to supply the 
authors a list of theses or research papers completed during the 
ten-year period studied. It appears that much of the masters' 
research is not even retained within the institution where the 
research is completed. 

Casual (Aservation would indicate that the amount of master's level 
research is probably decreasing. With institutions providing 
alternatives to the traditional thesis, tt appears that many 
master's candidates are electing not to complete a;-research thesis. 
This may be a significant trend in the nature of research in 
marketing and distributive education tn light of the finding by 
Ashmun and larson (1970) that the number of roaster's degree 
studies were increasing. 



Classification of Research Completed 



Using the research reviewed in this paper, it would appear that the 
quantity of research completed each year has stabilized. This 
conclusion should be Judged within the limitations identified 
earlier regarding the identification of studies. The trend 
toward nond^gree research should be noted. A significant 
amount of research has been completed during the ten-year 
period under the sponsorship of the U.S. Office of Education and 
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the various state departments^ of education* A few studies have 
been completed as faculty research projects sponsored by 
educational institutions or corporate foundations* The number of 
studies completed during each of the ten years is reported in 
Table 1. Studies are categorized as either doctoral research or 
other* 

In order to analyze the breadth of research^ Table 2 describes the 
research according to the ten content areas used in this publication* 
For each of the content areas, studies are reported by year con^leted 
and whether it is a doctoral stu<ty or "other*" Studies often 
are reported in more than one categoiry* whtch accounts for the 
greater total of studies than reported in Table 1* Attention should 
be given to the number of studies completed during the ten-year 
period that were not a part of a degree requirement* This suggests 
the growing importance of research in' the marketing and distributive 
education profession* It is apparent that personnel within the 
profession are devoting time to research activities* 

The research is summarted in Table 3 by showing the frequency and 
percentage of total studies reported in each of the ten topic 
areas. Although studies are certainly distributed across many 
topics^ certain topics continue to be neglected in research* 
Specifically, human resources and employment, administration 
and supervision, and guidance have received little attention* This 
is consistent with the research reported in both previous editions 
of this publication* 

Again, curriculum, evaluation, and teacher education were topics 
when a significant amount of research was involved* The topic 
of instruction (a coiTi)ination of areas reported in the earlier 
editions) was also a major area of research during the period 
reviewed* 



Analysis of Major Research Topics 



There are, of course, strengths and weaknesses in the research 
completed in marketing and distributive education. A growing 
base of research exists thU should prove valuable in future 
program developnent* It appears' that most of the application of 
research results has occurred in curriculum development. 

Much of the curriculum research in the past several years has 
primarily focused on competency or task analysts* Competency- 
based instruction has become an accepted element in marketing and 
distributive education* Future competency research needs to be 
examined to ensure that representative populations are used to 
identify competencies, that comprehensive coverage is given to the 
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broad range of marketing occupations, that unneeded duplication is 
avoided, and that a greater corisfstenqy of research design is 
maintained. Consiueration needs to be given to otner curriculum 
models; additional ^evaluative studies should be conducted to 
measure the effectiveness of competency-based programs. . 

Research focused on evaluation has been refined during the ten^year 
period. While much of the evaluation is still opinion^based, the 
development of evaluative criteria and standards should provide 
an objective base for future evaluation. Initial. efforts in cost- 
benefit analysis have been undertaken. ^ Such studies provide 
extremely important information for educational decision makers. 
Researchers should formulate and test additional evaluative models 
including comprehensive cost-benefit analysis and measures of 
worker productivity. Goal-free assessment should be examined 
in order to provide a unique perspective for the analysis of 
the marketing and distributive education programs. 

Innovative research designs and valuable data are results available 
from research in the area of instruction.^ Comparative studies that have 
been completed though opinion analysis are still predominate. The 
development of quasi -experimental and experimental research should 
be most easily accomplished in this program area. 

Finally, the area of philosophy and objectives for marketing and 
distributive education must be carefully scrutinized. There is 
no standard set of goals and objectives accepted by the profession. 
The philosophy identified by Crawford in 1967 and revalidated 
in 1975 appears to have a high level of acceptance in the 
profession, as shown in Crawford's research and later studies 
incorporating the philosophical statements. However, it must be 
noted that despite the high level of acceptance of the 
philosophical statements, many studies have shown that significant 
portions of the philosophy are not inq)lemented effectively. 
Attention must be. focused in future research pn the apparent 
discrepancy between philosophy and practice. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Research is playing an increasingly important role in marketing and 
distributive education. With increased dissemination and application 
of research results, decision making in marketing and distributive 
education should become much more objective and effective. 
Dissfijnination of research results is critical but difficult, 
particularly as the quantity of research increases. 
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6< The development and testing of nontradilioanl 

program strategies both Inside and outbtde the public 
educational system* 



7. The development of transportable research models 

that can be easily Implemented at state and local levels. 

A need exists in marketing and distributive education to critically 
analyze past research and to develop a comprehensive^ specific 
plan for future research. As questions and issues are Identified 
within the profession* a framework should be available to promote ■ 
careful study and the search for answers to questions. Research 
coupled with dissemination and application will be a positive 
element In the future development of marketing and distributive 
education* 
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TABLE 1 



DOCTOR'S AND OTHER STUDIES 
IN MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
1968-1980 



Year- 


68* 


69 


70 


71 


72 


73 


74 


75 


76 


77 78 { 


79** 80** 


Tdtal 


Doctor's Studies 


4 




10 


11 


11 


10 


13 


M 


Id 


25 13 


10 


1 


148 


Other Studies 


1 . 


2 


3 


4 


2 


5 


5 


13 


13 


12 13 


7, 


0 


80 


Total 


.5 


11i 


13 


15 


13, 


15 


18 


25 


32 


37 26 


17 


1 


228 



^ Does not Include the studies reported by Ashmun and Larson for 1968, 

** Only those studies reported to the authors for 1979 and 1980 are Included, A 
coinprehenslve search was conducted for the years* 1969-1978, 
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TABIE II 



Subject Area 



REFERENCES MADE TO SFUOIES 
REPORTED BY YEARS AND SUBJECTS 

68* 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 7^ 79** 80** Total 



I. Philosophy and Objectives 
Dissertations 

Others 

Total 



1 1 



2 2 
1. — T 



1 
1 

T 



3 2 

"3 — T 



15 

1 

16 {6,e%) 



1 1 



II. Human Resource Needs and 
Employment Df^ortunltles 
Dissertations 

Others 

Total 



1 1 



1 

4 

5 {2A%) 



1 D D 1 



1 1 



II. learner Characteristics 
Dissertations 

Othe rs 

Total '■ 



1 1 

■4- 



6 



1 



0. 0 



9 (3.7%) 



IV. Curriculum 

Dissertations 

Others 

Total 



1 

"T 



2 2 1 

1 1 

"3 — 3 



T 



2 2 



T 



1 .13 3 2 

7 5 2 1 1 
1 7 — 5 — 5 — 9 — 3 D" 



38 (l!>.6%) 



V. Program Design Models 
Dissertations 

Others 

Total 



u — I — r 



1 1 

1 — r 



2 
4 



6 {2A%) 



u u 
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TABIE II, con' t. 

Subject Area 68* 69 70- 71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79** 80** Total 



VI. Instruction 

Dissertations 24212132'7662 1 39 

Others 2 1 1 3 3 6 2 4 4 26 

Total 2 4 2 3 3 2 6 TTS 8"T0 6 1 65 (26.8%) 



Vn. Guidance and Counseling 

Dissertations 1 1-1 3 

Others 1 ] 

Total 6 9 i5 0 1 0 o l l l 5 o 0 4 (1.7%) 



VIII. Teacher Education 
Dissertations 



6 10 



37 



Others 




1 


1 


1 


1 






2 


1 


3 




3 




14 


Total 


0 


1 


5 


4 


3 


2 


3 


6 


7 


13 




6 


0 


51 (21.0%) 


IX. Administration and Supervision 
Dissertations 
Others 






1 




1 


1 


1 






1 




3 
3 


Total 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 




1 


0 


6 (2.4%) 


X. Evaluation 

Dissertations 
Others 


1 


2 
2 


1 

1 


4 


1 
1 


3 
2 


4 
1 


5 
2 


3 
1 


3 
2 




2 




29 
14 


Total 


1 


4 


2 


4 


2 


5 


5 


7 


*4 


5 


2 


2 




43 (17.7%) 


TOTAl BY YEAR 

Di sse nations 
Others 


4 
1 


9 
5 


10 

3 


12 
4 


11 

4 


10 
4 


15 
5 


13 
18 


20 
14 


27 
12 


12 
10 


11 

8 


1 

0 


155 
88 


TOTAL 


5 


14 


13 


16 


15 


14 


20 


31 


34 


39 


22 


19 


1 


243 (100%) 



* Does not include the studies reported by Ashmun and larsgn for 19§8. , , . . . 

** Only those studies reported to the authors for 1979 and 1980 are included. A comprehensive 
search was conducted for the years 1969-1978. 



TASIE III 
FREQUENCY WITHIN AREAS OF RESEARCH 

Area of Research Number of Studies Percent 

1. Instruction. " 65 26.8 

2. Teacher Education 51 21.0 

3. Evaluation 43 17.7 

4. Curriculum 38 15.6 

5. Philosophy and Objectives 16 6.6 

6. learner Characteristics 9 3.7 

7. Program Design Models 6 2.4 

8. Human Resource Needs and 

Bnploi^nt Opportunities 5 2.1 

9. Administration and Supervision 6 2.4 
10. Guidance and Counseling 4 1.7 

TOTAl 243 100.0% 
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